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IH  AHXHIOAH  8UNDAT-8CHOOI.  UNION, 
HTABUSnSD  n  PniLADSLPniA  Dl  US4, 

Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  miiMlonary  rrare- 
all  the  erangellcal  churches  can  unite  the  settiera 
e  eared.  Denominational  strife  arolded.  Work  abldea 
IAH  new  scbotds  started  in  lots ;  also  88  frontier  churches  from 
seboolspreriously  established.  76  yearsof  promrlty.  Aid  and 
Shu*  tn  Uie  blessing.  818.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
hslmCfor  Bible  study  and  a  library.  8700  supports  a  misslonaiy 
sasyear.  Too  can  hare  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Isao  03ntrlbatl<ms  to  B.  P.  Bamcropt,  Dla.  Secretary, 
lie  Fifth  Arenns,  M.  T.  dty. 


THH  AJOnUOAN  UAMHN'B  FBIBND  gOOlHTT, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1818,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea- 
Baa;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the  leading 
ssspnits  of  the  world;  prorldee  a  Sailors'  Home  in  New  York: 
sots  llfarartes  on  Amencan  ressels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
New  York;  publishes  the  Sstlort’  Mspesiar.  the  Seaman’s  jytend, 
and  the  lAft  Boat.  Her.  Dr.  Chaa  A  Stoddard,  Prea ;  W. 
a.  Stursrs  Tress  Her.  W.  C.  Stitt  D.D.  Secretary. 


THH  80CIBTT  FOB  PBOMOTINO  THB  OOSPBL 
AMONG  SBAMKN  IN  THB  POBT  OF  NBW  TOBK. 

(OoBinonly  caUled  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  in  1810.  Sup¬ 
ports  Mliifsiww  and  Missionaries.  It*  Mariners’  Chorclu  48 
Oatheiioe  r:!.,  and  Beading  Room  and  dally  religious  aerrlce* 
in  Lerrnre  Room  and  its  Brands  118  Charlton  SL,  near  Hud¬ 
son  Rlrer,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  natlon- 
AiitiAA  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  ia  dependent 
generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rer.  Samurl  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moorr,  President. 
TWboprilus  a.  Brouwrr,  Cot.  Sec’y. 
Talbot  Oltphant,  Treas. 

No.  11  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York. 


THB  AMERICAN  TBACT  SOCIETY 

For  seTenty-flve  years  has  been  engaged  in  producing 
and  disseminating  Christian  literature  In  158  langnams 
and  dialects.  A  larim  portion  of  our  foreign  population 
can  be  reached  only  uy  this  Society. 

It  resmhes  by  grants  of  puli’icationA  tlie  work  of  itscol- 
porters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries, 
millions  of  the  destitute  uiroughont  the  world.  Its  mis¬ 
sion  work  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and 
isgsBlM,  for  abich  it  earnestly  appeals.  From  MOO  to  $Mt 
supports  a  oolporter  for  a  year.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag.  Ass' 
'TrsRA  UO  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y 


Church  Glass  and  Decorating  Company  of  Kew  York 

AMERICAN  MOSAIC  GLASS  WINDOWS.  ENGUSH  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS  C 

FROM  THE  STUDIOS  OF  JOHN  HARDMAN  A  CO.,  BIRMINGHAM  A  LONDON 

Numbers  3,  5  and  7  WEST  29TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


THB  FITS  POINTS  HOU8B  OF  INDUSTBT, 

IBS  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

BstabUahed  to  prorlde  for  children  whoeeparente  are  unable 
10  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  instructed  until  ti>ey  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  48,000  have  been  in  it*  school, 
and  over  18,000  have  lived  in  the  house. 

Donatloua  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate- 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  t  JO  to  4  JO  pjl;  Sunday-school,  1  to 

P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  11:40  to  I  P.M.  except 
8atnrday;  at  dinner-table,  11:10  to  11:40  P.M.  VlsltOTS  welcome 
stall  times.  Morris  K.  Jssu^  Pres.;  I.  E.  Camp, Treas.; 
4RC1USALD  U.  KussRLL,  Sec.:  Wm.  F  Rarmard,  Sopt. 


■adlson  Avenue  Presbyterian  Choreb. 

Rev.  Howard  Aonw  Johnston,  D.D.  Psstor. 
Msdison  Avenue,  comer  68d  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  Rud  8  P.M. 

Sunday-School,  9.46  A.M. 

Y.  P.  S.  C.  K.  Prayer-Meeting,  8  P.M. 

Midweek  Service,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 

Park  Chnrch 

Kev.  Anson  P.  Attrrburt  D.D.  Pastor. 

Amsterdam  Avenue  and  88th  Street. 

Services,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Organisations. 

The  Sunday-School 
Primary  Department. 

Informal  Conversational  Bible  Class 
Bible  Kindergarten. 

Ladies'  Prayer-Meeting. 

Ladies'  Aid  Society.  * 

Ladies’  Missionary  Anxiliarv. 

Auxilisry  Huguenot  Oommittee. 

The  Wilder  Fund,  for  the  support  ofj'Miss  Grace  E. 
Wilder,  our  missionary  in  India.  Miss  A.- F.  Denholm 
in  charge.  Address :  1.54  West  106th  Street. 

Christian  Endeavor  Society. 

Men’s  Association. 

Young  Ladies’  Missionary  Society. 

Junior  Christian  Endeavor  Society. 

Tile  Prayer- Meeting  Choir. 

Also  maintains  the  Pheive  Settlement  814  Elaati86th  St. 

REDUCED  RITES  TO  WASHINGTON, 
D.  C..  VIA  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 


Account  Imperial  Council,  Order  of  Mystic 
Shrine. 

For  the  Imperial  Council,  Order  of  the  Mystic  Shrine, 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  May  88-24,  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  will  sell  tickets  to  tlie' general  public,  from  all 
stations  on  its  line,  to  Washington  and  return,  at  rate 
of  one  fare  for  the  round  trip.  Tickets  tn  be  sold  and 
good  going  May  19-81,  returning  to  May  88,  inclusive. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINABT. 

TOO  Park  Ave.,  Mew  York. 

SIXTY-FOUBTH  ANNIYEB8ABY. 

Farewell  Communion  Service  on  Sunday,  May  13tb,  In 
the  Adams  Chapel,  at  4.80  P.M. 

Anniversary  exercises  on  Tuesday,  May  1.5th,  at  8  P.M. 
in  the  Adams  ChapeL  Speeches  by  four  members  of  the 
graduating  class.  Presentation  of  diplomas  by  Mr.  John 
Crosby  Brown,  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Words  of  farewell  by  Dr.  Charles  Cntbbert  Hall.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Faculty. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  associated  Alumni  on  Tuesday 
May  1.5th.  at  10  80  A.M.  in  tbe  Adams  Chapel.  Address 
by  Rev.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis  U.li.  on  "Tue  Difflcul  les 
of  Modern  Preaching  and  the  New  Problems  of  tiie 
Church  In  American  bociety  " 

Annual  dinner  under  the  ausoices  of  the  Alumni  Club 
at  Hotel  Manhattan,  corner  of  Madison  Avenue  and 
Forty-second  street,  on  Monday,  May  14tb,  at  6  P.M. 
Tickets  il.SO.  Apply  to  Rev.  George  8.  Webster,  107  East 
Forty-fifth  street. 

The  Twenty-first  Annual  Meeting  of  tbe  Woman's 
Board  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  in  tbe  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church,  corner  Lucas  and  Cbanuing  Ave¬ 
nues,  St.  Louis,  Mo ,  in  connection  with  the  General 
Assembly.  Beginning  on  Friday,  May  18tb,  there  will  he 
the  all-day  anniversary  session  with  addresses  by  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  the  annual  reports:  the  next  morning 
there  will  be  a  reception  of  missionaries ;  in  the  evening 
tbe  stereopticon  lectnre  on  Home  Missions,  on  Sunday 
afternoon  the  popular  missionary  meeting  and  on  the 
foIlowiDg  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  afternoons  tbe  open 
’’Synodical  Conference').”  business  m-etlngs,  with  syu- 
odical  reports,  discussion  of  methods  of  wont,  etc.,  while 
a  union  prayer-meeting  is  held  every  morning  at  9 
o’clock.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
mentsls  Mrs.  Robert  Rankin,  3,154  Magnolia  Ave.,  S'. 
Louis,  Mo.,  to  whom  all  inquiries  as  to  rates  of  board, 
etc.  should  be  directed.  Railroad  rates  for  all  delegates 
and  visitors  will  be  the  same  as  are  accorded  to  commis¬ 
sioners  to  General  Assembly  and  as  published  in  the  re 
llgious  papers  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Roberts,  tiie  Stated  Clerk  of 
General  Assembly. 

Imported  Costumes.  Wraps,  New  Silks  and  Velvets 
at  Arnold,  Constable  St  Co’s. 

Tbe  new  silks  and  velvets  are  exquisitely  delicate  in 
coloring  and  effective  in  design,  and  a  most  attractive 
collection  of  these  beautiful  fabrics  for  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  wear  is  to  be  seen  at  Amold^Constable  &  Co’s, 
Broadway  and  Nineteenth  street.  Tbe  fioral  bordered 
chin^^  in  all  the  pastel  tints,  monsseline  taffeta  with  all 
over  fiorai  design  or  spray  effect,  taffeta  with  raised 
stripe,  band  painted  liberty,  double  width,  in  fioral  de¬ 
sign  and  a  herringbone  weave,  represent  the  nrvelties  in 
tbe  silk  line.  A  beautiful  fabric  has  faille  foundation 
and  brocaded  effect  in  rose  clusters  and  ribbon  bow 
knots.  Panne  foulard  in  Oriental  effects  and  Ottoman 


^  BVERYTHINQ  FOR  THB  CHURCH. 

MEMORIALS,  SUPPLIES, 

TsMets,  Lsetarns,  Pulpits,  Pews,  Peats,  etc.  Charckly 
Des^ns,  standard  and  erlglnsl.  Tlasot’s  Stsinsd 
Glass  Windows  and  Paintings. 

Decorators  snd  Pnrnisliers, 

Tie  Coi  Sons  i  Bicllej  Co. 
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foulards  in  ail  the  fashionable  colors  are  among  the  new 
summer  goods  and  a  decidedly  effective  novelty  is  a 
fonlard  drass  pattern  in  graduated  clover  leaf  or  polka 
dot  design.  The  assortment  of  crepes  includes  beautiful 
fancy  meteors  in  pastel  colorings,  panne  Persian  crepe 
In  variety  of  paterns  and  a  new  effect  with  mottled 
ground  and  rose  design.  Tbe  silk  mons^elines  in  a  com¬ 
bination  of  colorings  and  tbe  pompadour  designs  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  effective. 

In  the  costume  department  Paquin  Is  well  represented, 
a  white  crepe  de  chine  In  combination  with  embroidered 
black  taffeta  and  a  black  and  taffeta  with  Oriental  em- 
broiderv  being  particularly  noticeable.  The  bolero 
jacket  forms  part  of  nearly  every  costume  and  batiste 
embroidery  and  applique  is  a  feature  also.  A  beautiful 
Randnltz  model  in  gray  cloth  and  changeable  silk  and  a 
Doncet  Kpwn  of  black  monsseline  de  sole  ar-i  very  hand¬ 
some.  Tne  coats  and  wraps  are  as  beautiful  as  the 
gowns,  especially  a  driving  coat  of  tan  cloth  with  taffeta 
straps  and  lining,  a  ball  wrap  by  Francis  in  Bayadere 
effect  of  bei^  satin  and  pointd’espritover  satin  together 
with  a  tan  cloth  Inverness.  In  maitnees,  silk  petticoats 
and  lingerie  there  Is  an  extensive  collection  of  new 
goods  from  Paris. 

Tbe  carpet  and  npbolstery  department  has  long  been 
recognized  as  a  leading  place  and  where  one  might  find 
largest  assortment.  Tbe  patterns  of  ArnoM,  Constable 
&  Co.  are  ezclnsive  >-nd  not  obtainable  elsewhere.  The 
mg  department  offers  an  nnequalled  assortment  from 
every  centre  of  the  globe 


For  Over  Fifty  Years. 

Hrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Strup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teetbinK  with  perfect  suocese.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cares  wind  ooUc,  and  Is  the  beat 
remedy  for  Dlarrhosa.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twento-five  oente  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  au  for  ’’Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’*  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


The  Monthly  Missionary  Meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Bosrd  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  Tuesday,  May  ISth, 
at  10.30  A.M.,  at  IM  Fifth  Avenue. 


CtHATSWORTH  INN.  Larchmont,  N.  Y.  A  refined 
Christian  home ;  good  table;  large  rooms:  twelve 
acres  of  lawn  and  orchard;  forty  minutes  from  Grand 
Central.  Special  terms  for  .Tune  and  September.  Ad- 
On  s«:  Chatswortb  Inn,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

A  YOUNG  woman.  Moody  Bible  Instituie  student. 

desires  position  in  Christian  work— chnrch  worker 
preferred.  Addrt  ss  E.  W.  L.,  Monroe,  Mich. 

WANTED— A  rmresentative  in  everj  Presbyterian  par¬ 
ish  on  “The  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church”  by 
Dr.  Pat  on.  Liberal  terms.  Exclusive  territory.  Write 
at  once  for  further  paiticulars.  R.  S.  Maghlll&Co. 
New  York  City. 


A  BK  YOU  L4>OKI  4G  FOB  A  C<>ZY  HOMK  IN  THB 
ORANGES?— Eleven  rooms.mod-  rn  improvements, 
fine  neighborhood,  100-foot  lot,  three  minutes  to  trolley, 
five  minutes  *o  Mountain  '^tath  n.  Buiu  by  owner  for  a 
home;  to  be  sold  to  settle  estate.  Price.  $8,100.  Rev. 
EDWARD  BRYAN,  Eiecnlor,  No.  8  Lawn  Ridge, 
Orange,  N.  J. 


CBkST  VIEW  SANAToKIUM, 

G.eenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  or  recreation;  home 
comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.  D 


Ij^UROPEAN  TRAVEL.  A  ladyaC'  ustomed  to  travel, 
li  who  has  lived  much  in  Franc  Ghsrmany  and  Italy,  / 
and  speaks  the  languages  of  these  countries  would  like  / 
to  chaperone  two  or  three  ladies  to  tbe  Paris  Exposition , 
the  Passion  Play  at  Ober  Ammergau  and  elsewhere  In 
Europe.  Refers  to  the  editor  of  the  Evanorlist  in  whose 
care  letters  may  be  addressed  to  Tkavellbr. 


Any  chnrch  wishing  to  dispose  of  seats,  either  pews 
or  chairs,  please  correspond  with  Frank  H.  Heyden- 
burk.  Chairman  Building  Committee  Presbyterian 
Church,  Marshall,  North  C.^rolina. 

rpHE  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT,  St.  Louis,  will  dally  re. 
JL  port  General  Assembly.  We  take  two-week  sub¬ 
scriptions  during  Assembly,  price  35  cents.  Order  now 
Mutual  Subscription  Agency,  Slippery  Rock,  Pa. 


Bin:HL.aMU  OBWBTBR8 

PIERMONT-ON  THE- HUDSON.  Northern  New 
sey  R.R..  ChamherM  and  83d  .4t.  Ferries 


nEHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONU/*lENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  liAHB,  so  Carmine  St.,  New  York 


Church,  Peal  and  Chime  Balls,  Best  Mew. ' 
BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

THS  B.W.  YAK  DUSBN  00.  Oiiiainuati.a 


HENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Qen’l  MamBsoe 
xmoT,  jr.  T.,  4ns4  jfvir  roMM  omtt, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  RILLS 


Cbe  tuangelist 
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OUR  INDIAN  FAMINE  FUND 


THE  FAMINE  IN  MIRAJ,  INDIA. 

The  famine  has  not  been  felt  at  Miraj  as 
severely  as  in  many  other  points  in  India,  bnt 
perhaps  a  glimpse  at  what  is  there  being  done 
for  the  needy  will  nelp  ns  to^nnderstand  what 
elsewhere  mast  needs  be  more  extensive. 

The  American  Presbyterian  missionaries  at 
Miraj  have  for  some  weeks  given  employment 
to  about  150  persons.  The  employed^were^only 
those  who  were  face  to  face  with  starvation,  and 
in  giving  them  work  the  missionaries  were 
saving  them,  their  wives  and  children,  from 
the  horrors  of  famine.  The  men  [and  j^women 
on  the  work  have  been  paid  the  nsnal  famine 
wages,  a  few  cents,  a  mere  song  according  to 
onr  notions,  bnt  to  them  it  means  their  two 
meals  a  day,  the  millet  cakes  that  will  ^keep 
alive  a  starving  people.  They  are  accastomed 
to  want,  their  ideas  of  the  necessities  of^life 
are  limited  and  all  they  ask  is  what  will  keep 
body  and  sonl  together. 

The  work  for  the  famine  snfferers  at  Miraj 
has  been  digging  a  well,  making  new^oads, 
removing  part  of  old  city  wall  abont  mission 
property.  The  new  well  is  for  nse  of  j  hospital 
patients  and  friends.  The  improvements  in 


CHRISTIAN  EXPERIENCE. 
Edward  D.  Vance. 

Jesus,  I  have  learned  to  know  Thee 
Whom  to  know  is  joy  and  peace, 
Thou  hast  followed  and  pursued  me 
1  am  what  I  am  by  grace. 

Come!  I  tremble  with  my  weakness. 

Let  Thy  strength  come  over  me ; 
Lord  Almighty,  Everlasting, 

Let  me  journey  on  with  Thee. 
Israel  journeyed  with  Thy  presence 
Out  of  Egypt  Canaan- ward ; 
Through  the  sea  in  giory  treading. 

One  their  captain  Christ  the  Lord. 
So  life's  journey  reaches  yonder. 

Walk  beside  me  all  the  way : 

Out' of  sorrow  bring  me  patience. 

Out  of  evening  into  day. 

Fdr  the  story-teliing  gird  me, 

While  the  distantchnrch-bell  tolls 
Fill  these  lips  with  thine  own  message ; 

Send  a  fisherman  for  souls. 

Let  the  meeting-place  be  shaken. 

Let  thy  Word  be  glorified. 

By  the  Saviour  undertaken, 

Grace  and  Peace  be  multiplied. 
Then  when  death  unbolts  my  prison 
To  my  Saviour  let  me  fly. 

Sin  and  death  and  grief  behind  me. 

Into  immortality. 

He  who  wrought  this  great  salvation. 

He  who  died  that  I  might  live. 
Even  1  e  the  Shepherd  Saviour, 

'Will  to  me  a  welcome  give. 

WOROBSTBR,  Mass. 


All  Round  the  Horizon 

Oontrary  to  the  general  expectation  Lord 
Roberts’s  advance  towards  ^Pretoria  has  been 
rapid.  A  day’s  sharp  fighting  on  May  Ist,  com¬ 
pelled  the  Boers  to  retire  from  the  ragged 
Theba  N’Oha  district,  affording  the  advancing 
army  a  passage  through  the  first  foot-hills. 
The  immediate  purpose  of  Lord  Roberts  is  to 
establish  a  line  of  British  posts  fromXone  fron¬ 
tier  of  the  Free  State  to  the  other,  thereby 
assuring  the  safety  of  the  railway  and  pre¬ 


mission  property  are  intended  to  make  hospital 
and  dwelling  houses  moire  accessible  and  more 
sanitary.  As  these  lines  of  work  will  not 
furnish  employment  for  many,  the  missionaries 
are  endeavoring  to  make  it  a  preparation  for 
the  government  relief  camp.  So  the  number  of 
workers  is  being  reduced  by  sending  them  to 
the  camp  where  the  native  state  has  nearly 
5,000  men  employed.  The  workers  are  fur¬ 
nished  food  and  when  necessary,  clothing,  until 
they  can  receive  their  relief  from  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

In  addition  to  those  able  to  work  there  are 
crowds  of  lepers,  blind,  aged  and  maimed 
about  the  missionaries’  door.  They  with  many 
eloquent  gestures  point  to  their  bare  smd  empty 
stomachs ;  the  blind  lift  up  sightless  eyes  and 
cry  for  mercy ;  the  lepers  hold  forth  the  stamps 
once  hands  and  feet  and  whine  piteously ;  the 
old  men  and  women  fall  upon  the  ground  and 
call  the  missionary  *  *  our  father  and  mother,  ’  ’ 
“our  god;”  the  little  children  with  shrill  cries 
tell  of  hanger  and  want.  They  must  be  fed, 
often  they  must  be  clothed.  They  are  fed  and 
they  are  clothed  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

The  men  and  women  living  in  tonoh  with 


venting  Boer  raids  to  the  southward.  Nearly 
half  of  the  Free  State  is  now  in  the  grasp  of 
the  British.  Every  step  towards  the  north 
means  a  gain  of  captured  territory. 

From  Theba  N’Ohu  the  English  lines  ad. 
vanoed,  fighting  every  inch  of  the  way,  the 
Boers  slowly  retreating  before  them.  The 
capture  of  Brantfort  on  the  fourth  was  a  most 
important  military  event,  as  it  had  the  doable 
advantage  of  securing  the  key  to  the  two  main 
roads  of  that  neighborhood  and  of  separating 
the  Boer  forces  into  two  divisions.  On  the 
sixth  the  town  of  Winburg  was  occupied  after 
a  brisk  fight  of  a  few  hours.  This  town  is 
about  seventy  miles  north  of  Bloemfontein  and 
nearly  one-quarter  of  the  way  to  Pretoria.  The 
British  army  has  evidently  recovered  its  mobil¬ 
ity  and  is  being  urged  forward  under  perfect 
discipline  and  with  machine  like  precision 
towards  its  goaL  _ 

Bnt  the  hardest  task  is  yet  to  come  to  the 
British  Generals.  The  farther  they  move 
from  their  base  of  supplies,  the  more  burden¬ 
some  will  be  their  progress.  Transport  and 
provender  still  remain  the  governing  factors 
in  modern  campaigns;  and  every  recourse  and 
method  of  the  most  perfect  of  transport  sys¬ 
tems  will  be  taxed  to  its  ntmoet  before  this 
march  is  over.  For  it  means  a  march  through 
broken  rolling  country  into  steep  and  ragged 
mountains;  an  advance  of  wearied  men  and 
new  horses  with  days  and  probably  weeks 
ahead  of  short  rations,  endless  movements  and 
dreary  fighting.  Certainly  the  English  no 
longer  hold  the  old  idea  of  a  holiday  excursion 
to  Pretoria.  That  vanished  with  the  Christ¬ 
mas  dinner  General  Bailer  was  to  have  eaten 
there  many  months  ago. 

Congress  has  been  anusually  active  the  past 
week.  On  Wednesday  the  House  did  a  foolish 
thing,  when  it  passed  the  Hepburn  bill  for  the 


these  poor,  giving  their  life  for  them,  never 
apparently  beyond  the  sight  and  sound  of  what 
we  shudder  to  read  though  so  far  away,  appeal 
to  us  to  enable  them  to  be  merciful,  to  feed 
the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked  and  keep  alive  a 
starving  people.  Mast  we  wait  until  aroused 
by  pictures  of  living  skeletons,  until  our  hearts 
are  again  and  again  harrowed  by  the  story  of 
little  children,  men  and  women  dying  by  the 
roadside?  It  is  enough  that  our  missonaries 
tell  us  that  the  people  among  whom  they  work 
are  starving ;  that  the  homes  to  which  they 
were  sent  are  threatened  with  death,  that  we 
can  help  them,  that  they  need  what  we  can 
give.  These  are  Christ’s  brethren.  "Inasmuch 
as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me.  ” 

[We  regret  to  state  that,  owing  to  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  work  upon  our  Foreign  Board  at 
this  last  moment  of  the  fiscal  year,  they  sire 
unable  this  week  to  furnish  ns  with  the 
statement  of  receipts  through  our  Indian 
Famine  Fund.  We  know,  however,  that  they 
have  been  considerable  and  next  week  the  re¬ 
port  for  the  fortnight  will  appear. — Editob 
Evanobust.  ]  ‘ 


Nicaragua  Canal  by  a  vote  of  seven  to  one. 
There  is  a  canal  treaty  with  England  still  in 
fall  force ;  and  a  report  of  the  Csmal  Commis¬ 
sion  yet  to  be  received.  The  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  has  seldom  made  itself  appear  in  so 
ridiculous  a  light  as  on  this  occasion.  Truly 
the  hidden  mazes  of  interior  politics  are  fear¬ 
fully  and  wonderfully  intricate.  The  only  ex¬ 
planation  that  can  be  given  is  that  each 
individual  Congressman  is  anxious  to  placate 
his  constituents  by  a  twist  at  the  lion’s  tail. 
Jingoism  always  appeals  to  the  popular  senti¬ 
ment,  especially  if  it  is  sure  to  go  no  farther 
than  campaign  oratory. 

The  passage  of  the  Army  Reorganization  Bill 
by  the  Senate  on  Friday  was  one  of  the  most 
important  actions  of  the  present  session.  It 
practically  revolutionizes  the  staff  arrange¬ 
ments  of  our  army ;  changing  the  present  per¬ 
manent  appointments  in  the  staff  corps  to  a 
system  of  temporary  details  from  the  line  with  a 
maximum  service  of  four  years.  While  a  great 
improvement  in  the  matters  to  which  it  relates ; 
it  is  conceded  by  all  that  a  thorough  change  in 
our  entire  army  system  is  essential.  It  would 
seem  wiser  that  the  plans  for  such  a  change 
should  be  embodied  in  a  proposed  draft  from 
the  Department  of  War  rather  than  a  group  of 
miscellaneous  bills  from  individual  Senators. 

General  Otis  sailed  from  Manila  on  Friday, 
relieved  of  command  in  the  Philippines  in 
compliance  with  his  express  wish.  While  not 
a  brilliant  campaigner  like  Lawton,  nor  an 
energetic  enthusiast  like  General  Wood,  the 
public  has  begun  to  appreciate  the  merits  of 
the  faithful  soldier  who  has  performed  in  a 
most  creditable  manner  a  task  of  enormous 
difficulty.  General  Otis  was  peculiarly  fitted 
to  the  position  assigned  him.  No  fair-minded 
person  can  doubt  his  honesty  and  untiring 
devotion  to  his  trust.  He  has  been  a  man  more 
misjudged  than  maliciously  slandered. 
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OUR  BAPTIST  BRETHREN  HEBE  i.ND 

ELSEWHERE. 

W.  C.  Bitting  D.D. 

The  Englieh  Baptists  are  divided  into  two  or 
more  sects.  The  orerwhelming  majority  be¬ 
lieve  in  and  practice  open  communion.  Many 
of  their  ohnrches  admit  to  fellowship  those 
who  have  not  even  been  immersed,  and  in  some 
of  them  persons  have  been  elected  to  the  office 
of  deacon  who  have  never  been  baptized.  The 
small  minority,  who  are  more  strict  in  these 
matters,  do  not  figure  very  largely  in  the  de¬ 
nominational  life  of  Great  Britain.  The  Bap¬ 
tist  Handbook  for  1900  gives  carefully  collected 
figures  for  the  Baptists  in  England,  Wales, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  adjacent  islands. 
Absolute  accnracy  is  not  claimed,  but  the  ap¬ 
proximation  is  sufficiently  close  to  give  a  just 
idea  of  Baptist  strength  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

The  number  of  churches  is  2,704,  which 
means  one  Baptist  Ohurch  for  every  16,000 
persons.  The  number  of  chapels  or  meeting 
houses  is  8,870.  Their  average  value  is  $10,000. 
Endowments  are  rare.  The  wealth  of  the  de¬ 
nomination  in  property  is  about  $80,000,000. 
The  average  number  of  churches  to  chapels  is 
about  two  to  three.  This  does  not  include  a 
large  number  of  rented  rooms  which  are  occu¬ 
pied  as  preaching  stations,  and  cottages  nsed 
for  services,  parlors  in  which  worship  is  held, 
and  other  places  where  preaching  services  are 
conducted.  The  seating  accommodation  is 
1,880,416.  That  of  the  Established  Ohurch  is 
nearly  7,000,000.  The  Baptist  members  would 
fill  only  one-third  of  their  own  pews  were  they 
all  present  on  the  same  Sunday.  The  number 
of  communicants  is  858,268,  or  less  than  one 
per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  Sunday- 
schools  number  619,888  children,  with  50,946 
teachers.  There  are  1,969  ministers  who  are 
helped  in  their  work  by  6,268  local  preachers 
who  receive  no  salary.  The  clergy  of  the 
Established  Ohurch  number  26,000,  or  one  to 
800  sittings.  The  Baptist  ministers  number 
leas  than  one  for  each  600  sittings.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  baptisms  in  1899  was  16,899,  or  about 
eight  for  each  minister  during  the  year.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  highest  in  the  world,  even 
more  than  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
baptisms  for  the  same  time  were  242, 646  for  88,  - 
658  ministers.  In  social  life  in  Great  Britain 
Baptists  are  known  to  be  poor,  and  are  re¬ 
garded  with  supercilious  contempt  not  only  by 
clergy  of  the  establishment,  but  by  adherents 
to  other  religions  bodies.  They  make  their 
way  against  tremendons  difficnlties,  such  as 
are  experienoed  by  no  other  body  of  Ohristians, 
while  of  course  they  have  other  disadvantages 
which  they  share  in  common  with  other  dis¬ 
senters. 

Toronto  BnptUta. 

The  city  of  ^Toronto  is  a  stronghold  of  Pres¬ 
byterianism,  but  it  is  very  hospitable  to  all 
forma  of  Protestant  religion.  The  leading 
Ohriatian  denominations  of  Canada  are  making 
special  efforts  to  raise  an  enormons  Twentieth 
Century  Fnnd.  The  Methodists  and  Presby¬ 
terians  are  trying  to  secure  a  million  dollars 
each.  The  Baptists  have  not  committed  them¬ 
selves  to  the  raising  of  any  large  amount,  but 
they  propose  to  make  a  great  advance  upon 
what  has  been  their  costomary  benevolence. 
Toronto  Baptists  are  enthusiastic  and  nnited. 
They  are  aggressive,  and  are  constantly  mnlti- 
plying  the  number  of  their  churches.  These 
generally  are  prosperous.  Congregations  are 
uniformly  good,  and  in  many  places  on  Sunday 
evening  tax  the  utmost  accommodation  of  the 
buildings.  Complaints  are  made  that  conver¬ 
sions  are  not  as  nnmerons  as  expected,  and  that 
it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  persons  who 
profess  to  be  Christians,  utterly  indifferent 
about  ohurch  membership.  In  the  city  of 


Toronto  there  are  8,500  students  pursuing 
studies  These  make  their  presence  seen  and 
felt  in  the  congregations  of  all  denominations, 
but  not  being  settled  citizens  of  the  town,  add 
also  a  fi  actuating  element  to  church  life. 
Chancellor  Wallace  has  raise!  $80,000  for  en¬ 
larging  the  building  of  McMaster  University. 

The  Baptiat*  of  New  York  State. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  1899,  as  compiled 
by  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Barnes,  the  Secretary  of 
our  State  Convention  work,  are  as  follows: 
We  have  989  ohnrohes,  790  pastors  and  supplies, 
which  number  does  not^include  all  of  the  “or¬ 
dained  ministers.  ’  *  There  were  baptized  6, 551. 
The  total  membership  of  all  these  ohnrohes  is 
149,518.  The  value  of  property  $14,672,814,  on 
which  there  are  debts  of  $1,064,687.  There 
were  $127,466  paid  for  improvements.  For  the 
support  of  public  worship  there  was  spent 
$1,072,441.  The  amount  reported  for  benevo¬ 
lence  was  $247,278.  This  is  very  far  short  of 
the  real  aggregate,  but  the  reports  from  many 
of  the  churches  on  this  matter  were  not  com¬ 
plete.  In  High  Schools  and  Academies  we 
have  8,099  persons;  in  Colleges  478.  Our  Bible 
School  population  is  as  follows:  16,578  officers 
and  teachers,  121,198  scholars.  These  schools 
contributed  $39,966.  Incomplete  reports  repre¬ 
sent  8,608  as  uniting  with  the  ohnrch  daring 
the  same  time.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
Baptists  of  New  York  State  are  not  a  strong 
people.  They  have  grown  exceedingly  in  the 
last  thirty  years,  and  outside  of  New  York 
City  are  increasing  in  every  direction. 

DliiCDSSION  OF  THE  CREED  IN  CLEYELVND. 

Rev.  Q.  L.  Roemer. 

The  interest  in  the  discussion  of  a  new  Creed 
continues  to  grow.  It  was  quite  natural  to 
look  to  Cleveland  for  a  “liberal”  view  of  such 
an  agitation.  Although  the  Presbytery  has 
as  yet  remained  silent,  the  opinions  of  its 
ministers  seem  to  indipate  the  official  action 
to  be  taken  when  the  <  May  meeting  is  held. 
PoMibly  an  abler  representation  to  St.  Louis 
will  not  bs  found  from  any  Presbytery.  The 
ministerial  Commissioners  are  the  Rev.  Sam¬ 
uel  P.  Spreoher  D.D.,  of  the  Euclid  Avenue 
Church,  and  the  Rev.  P.  F.  Sutphen  D.D.,  of 
the  Second.  The  lay  Commissioners  are  Mr. 
L  H.  Severance  and  Mr.  E.  R.  Perkins,  ac¬ 
knowledged  leaders  in  Christian  work  and 
benevolence.  The  choice  of  these  brethren 
was  made  with  a  comparative  unanimity  and 
with  no  question  as  to  their  position  on  the 
Creed.  The  delegation,  however,  may  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  to  advocate  a  simpler  form  of  state¬ 
ment  of  our  faith. 

Dr.  Sutphen  has  already  spoken  in  pnblio 
on  the  subject  His  views  ue  not  those  of 
an  extremist  He  believes  in  giving  due  honor 
to  the  old  Standards  for  what  they  have  ac* 
oomplished,  and  would  retain  them  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  past  belief  or  place  in  their  stead  a 
shorter,  supplemental'' Creed,  one  that  meets 
the  present  day  need  and  accurately  states 
what  the  Church  really  believes  to-day. 

Dr.  Spreoher,  Moderator  of  Cleveland  Pres¬ 
bytery,  believes  the  present  discussion  a  crisis 
In  the  Church.  In  a  sermon  Sunday  evening, 
April  29,  he  said:  “I  consider  to  be  a  crisis  the 
opportunity  that  is  offered  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  the  present  time,  from  the  very  fact 
that  the  present  Creed  of  the  Church  contains 
some  of  the  most  objectionable  doctrines  to 
the  present  Christian  consciousness  which  can 
be  found  in  any  of  the  Creeds  of  Christendom.  ” 

The  Rev.  Frank  S.  Arnold  in  a  sermon  on 
Yehlole  Worship  declared  that  “every  truth 
that  has  come  into  this  world  has  come  in  on 
a  vehicle.  A  Creed  is  merely  a  vehicle.  To 
respect  it  as  snch  is  no  more  than  right.  But 
to  go  beyond  that  and  worship  it  is  a  violation 
of  the  second  Commandment;  it  is  idolatry. 
The  Presbyterian  Creed  is  a  grand  historic 


document.  But  i  might  be  said  of  the  Creed 
as  of  John  Banyan:  “Good,  but  dead.” 

The  expressed  opinions  are  indicative  of  a 
general  feeling  throughout  the  city  among 
Presbyterian  clergymen.  Cleveland  Presby¬ 
terianism  is  of  the  vigorous  type.  Activity  is 
the  watchword.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle 
against  a  very  practical  devil  there  is  felt  the 
disadvantage  of  a  worn-out  armor,  and  progress 
fails  to  be  as  rapid’as  it  would  otherwise  be. 
The  people  of  this  community  are  far  different 
from  many  sections  of  our  Church.  They  put 
less  stress  upon  Creed  and  more  on  deed. 

From  the  standpoint  of  an  active  pastor  it 
seems  that  God  has  opened  the  way  for  larger 
opportunities.  If  the  Assembly  will  take  up 
the  matter  in  the  spirit  of  necessity  and  not 
partisanship,  we  believe  liberal  and  conserva¬ 
tive  lines  will  fade  away  and  the  common 
thought  be  the  greatest  good  to  the  Master’s 
cause.  In  the  present  discussion  “the  most 
liberal  Presbytery,”  as  Cleveland  is  termed  is 
not  in  the  initiative,  but  so  filled  with  love 
for  our  Church  as  to  be  ready  to  help  along 
the  movement  for  a  shorter  Creed,  bearing  in 
mind  the  interest  of  the  entire  Church. 


THE  LA8T  TWO  DATS. 

We  continue  our  story  of  the  Ecumenical 
Conference,  a  part  of  which  was  crowded  out 
of  last  week’s  paper,  and  the  remainder  of 
which  occurred  after  the  paper  had  gone  to 
press.  Our  account  closed  with  the  formation 
of  the  Indian  Famine  Relief  Committee,  but 
some  important  utterances  on  that  occasion 
remain  to  be  chronicled. 

Monday’s  program  presented  a  wide  variety 
of  topics  and  brought  many  new  suggestions. 

The.  Rev.  Dr.  Jacob  Chamberlain,  one  of  the 
patriarchs  of  the  Conference,  for  forty  years  a 
missionary  in  India,  presided  at  the  morning 
session,  the  subject  being  Medical  Work. 

“More  than  a  third  of  a  century  ago,  ”  he 
said,  “when  I  first  established  my  little 
hospital  and  dispensary  in  the  Telagu  country, 
erecting  a  little  brick  building  and  thatching 
it  with  rashes,  the  people  were  invited  to  come 
together  to  receive  healing.  Each  morning  at 
sunrise  the  doors  were  opened.  An  attendant 
sat  taking  the  names  of  all  who  entered  and 
the  numbers,  giving  them  a  card  on  the  back 
of  which  was  printed  a  concise  statement  of 
Christianity.  Then  they  were  allowed  to  come 
in  through  the  door,  and  I,  sitting  at  my  dis¬ 
pensing  table,  would  call  for  the  number  a4 
they  came  in,  prescribe  and  have  the  medicine 
prepared.  ’  ’ 

The  Rev.  Dr.  George  E.  Post  sent  a  paper  on 
“Medical  Work,  Relation  to  Missionary  Work 
as  a  Whole;  Practical  Proofs  of  Value,”  which 
was  read  by  Dr.  L.  R.  Scudder  of  India: 

“If  the  Good  Samaritan  had  sat  down  by  the 
side  of  the  wounded  man  who  fell  among 
thieves,  and  spoken  to  him  of  his  sins,  and 
preached  the  law  and  the  prophets  to  him,  our 
matchless  parable  would  never  have  been 
written  and  the  lawyer  would  have  been  as  un¬ 
certain  as  ever  as  to  who  was  his  neighbor. 
But  when  the  Samaritan  bound  np  the  wounds 
and  poured  over  the  bandages  oil  and  wine, 
the  best  antiseptic  dressing  in  his  power,  and 
then  made  an  ambulance  of  his  ass  and  took 
the  injured  man  to  the  nearest  inn,  and  made 
provision  for  his  nourishment  and  nursing 
until  his  return  he  became  a  true  medical  mis¬ 
sionary,  and  gave  to  our  Saviour  a  luminous 
illustration  of  his  own  Golden  Rule.” 

“We  believe  that  the  first  aim  of  medical 
missions  should  be  the  relief  of  suffering  from 
motives  of  brotherhood.  Medical  missions  are 
the  natural  and  inevitable  expression  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  that  is,  of  the  Golden  Rale.  They 
are  the  pioneers  of  evangelism.  They  can  be 
planted  where  no  other  branch  of  evangelical 
work  is  possible.  They  are  founded  on  a  need 
which  is  universal  and  felt  by  all.  The  doctor 
has  Immediate  and  welcome  access  to  vast 
numbers  who  neither  wish  nor  will  have  any 
intercourse  with  other  missionaries. 

Often  those  who  have  for  their  lifetime 
scoffed  at  Christ  and  spit  upon  his  followers 
will  beg  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
that  the  doctor  will  take  pity  on  them  or  their 
father  or  brother  or  child.  Men  and  women 
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who  have  never  heard  of  the  Gospel  will  pros¬ 
trate  themselves  and  crawl  the  length  of  the 
room  to  seize  and  kiss  the  feet  of  the  doctor  to 
move  him  to  pity  their  misery.  A  doctor  may 
live  in  security  among  robbers  and  thngs.  He 
can  visit  districts  closed  to  all  else.  He  is 
regarded  as  a  guardian  angel  by  the  poor,  and 
he  stands  as  an  equal  before  rulers  and  kings.  ” 

Dr.  O.  F.  Harford-Battersby  of  Livingstone 
Medical  College,  England,  smd  Dr.  F.  Howard 
Taylor,  both  of  whom  are  experts  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  gave  their  views  of  the  medical  mission¬ 
ary.  These  did  not  vary  in  essentials  from 
those  expressed  by  Dr.  Post.  The  far-reaching 
problem  of  Comity  as  applied  to  Medical  Mis¬ 
sion  Work,  was  introduced  by  Dr.  O.  R.  Avi- 
Bon,  Presbyterian  Missionary  at  Seoul,  Korea. 
He  said  in  part: 

The  hospitals  so  far  established  in  Korea  are 
deficient  in  many  respects  (owing  to  lack  of 
comity),  and  lam  oppressed  with  the  knowledge 
that,  BO  far  as  that  country  is  concerned,  the 
medical  work  has  accomplished  only  a  small 
portion  of  what  I  believe  it  is  capable  of  doing. 
One  first-class  hospital,  with  its  attached  dis¬ 
pensary,  would  be  of  more  value  to  the  people 
than  all  the  present  scattered  and  weakened  at¬ 
tempts  can  iM. 

The  present  plan  of  separate  denominational 
hospitals  practically  destroys  all  chance  of  finan¬ 
cial  help  from  the  foreign  community  (other 
than  missionary)  residing  on  the  field,  while 
one  general  hospital,  carried  on  in  a  way  to 
commend  itself  to  those  who  know  how  a  hospi¬ 
tal  should  be  conducted,  would  command  dona¬ 
tions  that  would  greatly  relieve  the  demands 
on  the  mission  treasuries. 

A  meeting  in  the  afternoon  on  educational 
philanthropy  dealt  with  social  conditions  in  the 
Orient  in  addresses  that  portrayed  in  stirring 
fashion  some  of  the  vices  yet  prevalent  against 
civilising  influences. 

The  Relation  of  Foreign  Missions  to  Social 
Progress  and  the  Peace  of  the  World  and  The 
Liquor  Traffic,  the  Evil  of  the  Importation  of 
Intoxicating  Drinks  into  Foreign  Mission  Fields 
were  considered  at  the  evening  session  of  Mon¬ 
day.  Dr.  Huntington  of  Grace  Ohnrch  pre¬ 
sided.  He  said: 

Ton  are  shaking  ns  out  of  our  provincialism. 
It  is  good  for  New  York  to  have  a  man  of  the 
world  enrolled  before  her.  Ton  have  taken 
our  minds  off  things  temporal.  It  has  been  a 
most  instructive  and  gratifying  thing  that  the 
word  comity  has  been  applauded  at  this  Con¬ 
ference.  There  is  another  word  which  sounds 
like  comity.  Its  realization  may  be  far  off, 
but  it  will  come — Christian  unity. 

The  interest  of  the  meeting  centered  on  the 
words  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  G.  Paton  of  the 
New  Hebrides.  He  spoke  of  the  conditions 
there  as  follows: 

There  are  still  forty  thousand  to  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  cannibals  in  the  New  Hebrides  group. 
Great  Britain  has  prohibited  all  her  traders  on 
those  islands  from  trading  in  rum,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  brandy,  opium  and  dynamite.  Nearly 
eight  years  ago  I  was  sent  to  plead  with  the 
Americans  and  their  President  and  Congress 
that  they  would  place  their  traders  under  a 
similar  prohibition.  Presidents  Harrison  and 
Cleveland  were  both  willing  to  do  it,  but  for 
some  reason  it  was  not  done.  Months  ago  we 
iwtitioned  President  McKinley,  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  through  him,*  to  place  American  traders 
Ui  the  New  Hebrides  under  a  similar  prohibi¬ 
tion,  and  many  thousand  Americans  have  sent 
from  public  meetings  for  him  to  do  so. 

But  now  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
writes  that  they  cannot  grant  our  petition 
without  a  special  act  of  Congress  making  it  a 
crime  or  misdemeanor  for  American  citizens  in 
those  islands  to  sell  intoxicating  drinks  and 
firearms  to  the  natives  of  the  New  Hebrides 
and  to  make  provision  for  the  execution  of  this 
legislation.  Surely  there  are  Congressmen  in 
the  United  States  of  America  who  will  take 
up  this  subject  and  plead  with  Congress  to 
pass  an  act  to  save  such  min  by  the  traders  of 
America  against  these  defenceless  islanders, 
who  are  not  under  the  protection  of  any  civ¬ 
ilized  naticn,  but  are  at  the  mercy  of  all  law¬ 
less  traders,  kidnappers  and  slavers  who  visit 
or  settle  on  those  islands  of  the  New  Hebrides. 
To  help  the  President  and  Congress  to  get  such 
an  act  passed  we  earnestly  plead  for  the  united 
help  and  influence  of  every  American  Christian 
and  society. 


Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler  in  one  of  his  most 
eloquent  addresses  said  it  was  time  our  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  more  Christianized.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  and  English  missionaries  had  gone  .  forth 
with  the  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  the  rum  bottle 
in  the  other  I  The  bottle  sent  ten  souls  to  per¬ 
dition  where  the  Bible  had  brought  one  to 
Jesus.  What  a  shame  to  night  that  Old  Glory 
waves  over  four  hundred  drinking  dens  in  the 
city  of  Manila.  There  were  cries  of  “shame” 
in  the  audience  and  as  Dr.  Ouyler  went  on  the 
enthusiasm  became  intense  “Abe  Lincoln,” 
said  Dr.  Ouyler,  “by  a  stroke  of  bis  pen  swept 
away  the  darkest  blot  on  our  nation’s  name. 
If  that  same  pen  can  be  found  and  our  honored 
President  will  with  another  stroke  sweep  away 
this  stigma,  we  will  give  him  such  a  shoot  as 
will  make  his  ovatiou  here  a  few  nights  ago 
a  mere  zephyr.  ’  ’ 


The  Rev.  A.  J.  F.  Behrends  of  the  Central 
Congregational  Ohnrch,  Brooklyn,  created 
somewhat  of  a  sensation  at  the  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  session.  His  subject  was  The  Effect  on 
Churches  of  Supporting  Foreign  Missions,  and 
he  began  by  saying  that  it  was  not  so  much 
a  question  as  to  whether  the  heathen  could  get 
into  heaven  without  the  aid  of  the  churches 
as  it  was  whether  the  churches  could  get  into 
heaven  without  having  given  every  aid  and 
succor  to  the  heathen  that  could  be  given  under 
existing  circumstances. 

*  ‘  The  discipling  of  all  nations  will  change  the 
face  of  human  history.  But  it  will  also  pro¬ 
foundly  affect  the  life  of  the  Christian  Church. 
This  gigantic  task  forces  to  the  front  many  of 
the  most  intricate  problems  at  home  and 
abroad.  There  is  in  this  movement  an  energy 
which  is  sure  to  result  in  great  ecclesiastic^ 
and  theological  modiflcations  and  resolutions. 
The  historical  mission  of  the  church  is  com¬ 
pelling  ever  more  earnest  attention. 

The  time  has  come  when  Christian  comity 
fails  to  meet  the  urgent  demand.  That  was 
well  enough,  so' long  ae- continents  and  Islands 
enjoyed  a  comparative  isolation.  But  steam 
and  electricity  are  tearing  down  all  Chinese 
walls.  Tne  world  is  coming  to  be  every  Chris¬ 
tian’s  parish.  We  mutt  come  to  terms  among 
ourselves.  ' ' 

I  like  not  that  word— comity.  It  is  veneered 
selfishness.  I  like  it  as  little  as  I  do  the  word 
toleration.  Fusion  is  what  we  need ;  co-opera¬ 
tion  is  what  we  must  have.  Do  not  misunder¬ 
stand  me.  I  would  not  break  up  any  existing 
ecclesiastical  or  missionary  organization.  1 
believe  that  our  present  day  methods  are 
utterly  inadequate;  and  I  cannot  evade  the 
conviction  that  Foreign  Missions  carry  in  them 
the  swift  doom  of  our  petty  sectarian  divisions. 
In  the  face  of  an  awakening  paganism  we  shall 
have  to  consolidate  oux  forces.  .  .  . 

What  little  I  have  seen  of  foreign  mission¬ 
aries  hM  created  in  me  the  conviction  that 
they  constitute  the  most  cosmopolitan  class  in 
our  ministry.  They  have  thought  their  way 
through  to  a  simpler  theology  than  have  we. 
They  listen  in  silence,  with  wondering  eyes 
and  with  burdened  hearts,  to  many  of  our  dis 
potations.  They  know  what  kind  of  a  Gospel 
the  great  world  needs;  the  simplicity  which 
experience  has  forced  upou  them  must  master 
us.” 

The  farewell  service  was  on  Tuesday  evening. 
It  is  no  disparagement  either  of  speakers  or 
audience  to  say  that  it  distinctly  did  not  reach 
the  high  water  mark  of  the  Conference.  It 
was  a  noble  meeting  and  some  inspiring  things 
were  said.  But  the  shadow  of  the  close  was 
over  ns  all,  and  the  meeting  felt  its  ohilL 

President  Harrison  was  in  the  chair  and 
Bishop  Doane  was  the  chaplain  of  the  occasion. 
The  first  speaker  was  Dr.  Babcock,  who  made 
a  thrilling  speech  on  the  Claims  of  Opportu¬ 
nity.  To  the  Christian  opportunity  is  a 
claim.  Fidelity  and  fairness  demand  that  one 
recognizes  himself  a  debtor  to  every  one  who 
has  not  what  he  has.  Fidelity  to  Christ ;  fair¬ 
ness  to  men.  Quoting  Christ’s  oommission  to 
the  Apostles,  he  showed  how  it  was  binding 
on  every  one.  There  was  not  one  unmove  i 
hearer  when  he  referred  to  the  former  ravages 


of  diphtheria  and  the  relief  wrought  by  anti 
toxon,  “and  other  children  suffer  and  yon  know 
it  and  don't  care ;  yon  let  them  suffer  the  old 
way  and  yon  know  the  new  way  and  don't 
care!"  There  is  no  way  in  which  the  Church 
can  reach  the  unchurched  masses  so  directly 
as  the  way  of  Foreign  Missions. 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  A.  Barber  of  London,  well 
known  now  through  the  prominent  part  be  has 
taken  in  this  Conference,  spoke  on  the  same 
subject  and  made  a  beautiful  allusion  to  the 
writing  on  the  Christian’s  face — the  love,  joy, 
peace  and  other  Christian  graces  written  there, 
seeing  which  one  is  moved  to  say,  “I  believe 
in  the  Holy  Ghost.  ” 

Bishop  Doane  spoke  strongly  and  tellingly 
on  the  Outlook  and  Plan  for  the  Coming  Cen¬ 
tury.  He  evoked  warm  applause  when  he 
spoke  of  the  mutual  recognition  by  all  churches 
of  our  common  service  of  one  Master;  that  we 
are  seeking  points  of  agreement ;  Comity  means 
companionship,  and  recognition  must  be  frank 
and  open.  We  must  be  pro-testants  and  not 
contra- testants.  We  have  outgrown  denuncia¬ 
tion.  What  we  want  is  witnessing ;  we  are  to 
overgrow  tares  with  good  wheat,  and  let  the 
angels  take  care  of  the  rest.  Differences  do 
exist,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  deny  it,  but  it  is 
time  for  us  to  come  out  of  sentimental  gust 
into  real  oneness.  “We  are  of  one  heart  and 
one  soul,  but  as  yet  not  of  one  mind  and  one 
month.”  We  need  a  combination  of  applied 
Christianity,  and  to  turn  our  weapons  not 
against  one  another  but  against  the  common 
enemy.  This  address  won  many  marks  of 
general  approval.  A  committee  was  found  to 
deal  with  the  burning  questions  of  prohibition 
and  the  liquor  traffic,  and  then  President 
Harriscn  in  words  which  bore  striking  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  deep  impression  which  he  himself 
had  received  during  the  ten  days,  pronounced 
the  discuBsicns  of  this  great  Conference  ended, 
and  words  of  farewell  in  order.  Canon 
Edmonds  of  Exeter  whose  charm  of  manner  has 
added  much  to  the  distinction  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  spoke  for  the  foreign  delegates,  and  from 
China  on  behalf  of  the  missionares  and  then 
President  Harrison  spoke  the  closing  as  he  had 
spoken  the  opening  words  He  would  not  oaU 
this  the  end ;  he  would  rather  call  these  our 
Commencement  exercises ;  the  meetings  of  no 
avail  if  things  stop  hers ;  we  have  set  up  the 
mast  and  spread  the  sails,  now  the  ship  must 
start  and  go  somewhere.  If*  commencement 
means  anything  we  are  under  pledge  to  go  on 
into  life  to  do  more  and  better  for  Forrign 
Missions.  “  These  meetings  have  been  no  mere 
intellectual  treat;  they  have  touched  my  heart 
to  a  sense  of  obligation  to  my  Lord  to  do  more 
for  Foreign  Missions  than  ever  before.  ”  Shak¬ 
ing  hands  with  Bishop  Doane  he  said,  “It 
means  my  good  Bishop,  that  your  heart  and 
mine  are  drawn  together  as  never  before  and 
that  we  are  brethren — brethren."  Then  after 
an  allusion  to  the  various  communions  as  the 
varied  forces  in  our  army,  he  added :  *  ‘  We  are 
debtors  to  our  guests,  to  their  sanctifying  and 
inspiring  influences.  We  part  with  sorrow,” 
and  BO  with  a  few  more  gracious  words,  the 
singing  of  a  hymn  and  the  Benediction  the 
great  Conference  came  to  an  end. 


MIIII8TEB1AL  PERSONALS. 

The  address  of  the  Rev.  George  R.  Garret - 
son.  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  Jersey 
City,  is  changed  from  Jersey  City  to  Summit, 
N.  J. 


Dr.  Robert  F.  Coyle  of  Oakland,  CaL,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  preach  at  the  Rutgers  Riverside 
Church  on  Sunday  next.  His,  if  we  mistake 
not,  is  the  largest  Presbyterian  Church  on  the 
Paoiflo  Coast — nearly  fourteen  hundred  mem¬ 
bers. 
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THF  PEORIA  OYERTUBE. 

The  Peoria  plan  for  the  appointment,  or 
election,  of  the  committees  of  General  A  seem  • 
bly  is  to  come  again  before  the  Assembly.  The 
natnral  and  almost  inevitable  criticism  is  that 
the  scheme  is  too  complicated.  Its  anthers, 
however,  are  confident  that  it  is  simple,  and 
that  it  will  be  effective.  This  has  been  demon¬ 
strated,  it  is  claimed,  by  the  experience  of 
political  conventions. 

Some  reform  wonld  seem  advisable,  certain 
parties  wonld  say  altogether  necessary,  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  position  of  Moderator  for  exam¬ 
ple.  The  appointment  of  committees  is  the 
most  laborious  and  the  most  unsatisfactory  of 
his  duties.  He  must  perform  a  complicated 
and  delicate  task,  without  the  information  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  for  its  jnst  performance. 
The  Assembly  is  the  final  tribunal,  and  the 
most  important  concerns  of  the  Ohnroh  are  de¬ 
cided  by  it  Everyone  knows  how  a  committee 
makes  or  mars  the  result.  The  decision  goes 
forth  as  the  voice  of  the  Ohnroh,  while  in  truth 
it  may  be  the  voice  of  a  small  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  men  withont  special  information, 
training  or  aptitude.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
one  man  to  appoint  such  a  list  of  committee¬ 
men  from  an  Assembly  necessarily  in  great 
part  unknown  to  him,  in  a  fashion  that  shall 
be  satisfactory  to  the  Assembly  or  efficient  for 
the  work.  Every  Moderator  mnst  find  the  task 
distasteful  and  laborions. 

But  still  more  mnst  the  Stated  Olerk  desire 
a  change.  He  gets  the  odium.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  the  information  the  Moderator  lacks 
and  to  use  it  freely.  So  everyone  who  is  dis¬ 
appointed  charges  him  with  packing  the  com¬ 
mittees.  Not  an  Assembly  passes  withont 
mntterings,  sometimes  deep  and  often  loud. 
They  threaten  even  his  tenure  of  office,  nor 
can  they  be  allayed  by  protestations  never  so 
repeated  and  earnest.  Any  plan  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  him,  no  doubt,  which  will  relieve 
him  of  this  burden  of  obloquy. 

Indeed  the  whole  Ohnroh  will  be  glad  of 
some  relief.  It  matters  comparatively  little, 
from  this  point  of  view,  whether  the  charges 
be  false  or  tme.  From  every  Assembly  come 
reports  of  unworthy  political  methods.  The 
fair  name  “Presbyterian”  is  disgraced.  It 
must  be  beyond  snspioion,  bnt  alas  I  what  As¬ 
sembly  is  withont  reproaches  which  impair  the 
usefulness  of  its  results  and  injure  the  whole 
Ohnroh? 

The  history  of  the  Peoria  Overture  as  given 
in  the  tract  accompanying  the  plan  itself  is  in 
point  It  aoonses  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  matter  at  the  last  Assembly  with  methods 
which  are  wholly  unworthy  a  body  of  gentle¬ 
men.  If  ^a  Oommittee  can  refuse  to  listen  to 
overtures  from  the  seventy  Presbyteries,  and 
finally  can  so  time  its  report  that  discussion  in 
the  Assembly  itself  is  rendered  impossible,  .re¬ 
form  is  imperative. 

We  shall  not  venture  an  opinion  as  to  the  ef- 
feotiveness  of  this  partionlmr  plan,  bnt  beyond 
all  question  the  Assembly  at  St.  Louis  should 
give  it  fair  and  full  disonssion.  The  text  of 
the  Overture  is  here  given: 

P*«rl*  Orertare. 

That  the  “Standing  Orders  and  Rules  of  the 


General  Assembly  (Minutes  of  1898,  pxge  315) 
be  amended  by  the  adoption  of  the  following 
rule,  which  shall  be  Bale  No.  5,  viz: 

“For  the  purpose,  only,  of  electing  Standing 
Committees  the  General  Assembly  shall  be 
divided  into  twenty-two  Electing  Sections  of 
as  nearly  as  practicable,  equal  size,  by  combin¬ 
ing  the  smaller  synods,  and  dividing  the  larger, 
by  Presbyteries,  where  necessary.  The  Stand¬ 
ing  Committees,  except  those  on  Mileage  and 
Finance,  shall  be  nnmbered  consecntively. 
The  Electing  Sections  shall  be  nnmbered  in 
like  manner. 

“The  Standing  Committees  shall  consist  of 
eleven  ministers  and  eleven  elders,  excepting 
those  on  Mileage  and  Finance,  which  shall  each 
consist  of  eleven  elders. 

“On  odd  nnmbered  years  each  odd  nnmbered 
section  shall  elect  one  minister  for  each  odd 
nnmbered  committee  and  one  elder  for  each 
even  nnmbered  oommittee,  and  one  elder  for 
the  Mileage  Oommittee. 

“On  the  same  year  each  even  nnmbered 
section  shall  elect  one  minister  for  each  even 
nnmbered  committee  and  one  elder  for  each 
odd  nnmbered  committee,  and  one  elder  for 
the  Finance  Oommittee.  On  the  even  nnm¬ 
bered  years  this  order  shall  be  reversed.  The 
Standing  Committees  shall  elect  their  own 
chairmen.  ’  ’ 

This  is  the  minority  report. 

Tiii5sr.iros  OP  the  negro. 

A  Conference  is  now  being  held  in  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ala.,  the  proceedings  of  which  will 
be  watched  with  interest  in  the  North  as  well 
as  the  Sonth. 

It  styles  itself  “A  Southern  aOonferenoe  for 
the  Disonssion  of  Race  Problems,  ^in  Relation 
to  the  Welfare  of  the  Sonth.  ’  ’  A  foreigner 
might  read  this  careful  label,  withont  suspect¬ 
ing  that  the  negro  is  nnder  it,  bnt  we  natives 
are  aware  that  he  is  involved,  and  right  up  to 
his  eyes.  Onr  Lonisville  contemporary  of 
the  Sonthem  Presbyterian  Chnroh  indicated, 
some  time  since,  the  general  scope  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  these  three  days.  May  8  to  10, 
showing,  among  other  things,  that  the  meeting 
was  being  considered  smd  prepared  for  with 
dne  care,  and  especially  that  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  conservative  men  of  the  Sonth ; 
those,  or  the  descendants  of  those,  who  domi¬ 
nated  the  negro  race  in  the  old  days  of  bondage. 

Certainly  no  fanlt  can  be  found  with  their 
getting  together,  if  they  are  so  minded,  as  a 
distinctly  “conservative”  inflnence  or  body — 
for  they  propose  a  permanent  organization — to 
study  one  of  the  chief  social  problems  of  onr 
country.  If  any  valuable  light  has  come  to 
them  from  former  relations,  or  in  the  interval 
since  slavery  was  abolished,  it  will  doubtless 
now  shine  forth  and  we  shall  ^11  be  profited 
by  it.  And  we  oonnt  it  a  promising  incident 
that  the  speakers  announced  are  not  qnite  all 
of  the  Sonth,  though  all  of  the  white  race. 

Speaking  generally,  the  sentiment  of  the  old 
dominating  Sonth,  though  only  faintly  heard 
of  late,  has  been  pessimistic,  often  sadly  so, 
when  contemplating  the  fntnre  of  the  negro. 
We  think  it  is  time  for  a  change,  and  for  a 
more  hopefnl  view,  and  we  trust  such  may 
emanate  from  the  present  gathering  at  Mont¬ 
gomery.  The  words  of  the  Sonthern  Church¬ 
man  are  right  words  jnst  at  this  point.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  delegates  to  the  Conference  it 
remarks : 

“If  they  go  to  it  convinced  beforehand,  and 
infiexibly,  that  the  negro  is  bad  and  all  bad 
and  incorrigibly  bad ;  that  he  cannot  be  taught 
or  guided  or  improved  in  any  way;  if  they  go 
prepared  to  see  only  the  “bad  negro”  and  his 
lawlessness,  and  to  ignore  all  the  good  and  shut 
their  eyes  to  all  the  improvement  in  the  race, 
then  it  wonld  be  better  that  the  conference 
were  not  held ;  for  nnder  those  oironmstanoes, 
it  will  only  add  to  existing  bitterness.  Bnt  if 
they  come  together  with  open  minds,  ready  to 
see  all  the  good  there  is  in  the  race,  and  to 
recognize  all  the  progress  that  has  been  made, 
and  find  how  it  has  been  accomplished  and  to 
help  in  the  good  work,  then  it  will  give  prom¬ 


ise  of  the  dawning'of  a  better  day  in  the  Sonth 
BO  far  as  this  question  is  concerned.  ’  ’ 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  PresidentaFriBsell 
of  Hampton  is  among  the  speakers.  It  was  he 
who  sometime  since  said  that  taking  onr  negro 
population  as  a  whole,  since  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  “one-third  of  it  had  retrograded, 
one-third  had  remained  stationary,  and  one- 
third  had  made  real  progress.’”  It  occurs  to 
us  that  the  same  scrutiny  might  be  applied  to 
other  of  onr  component  races  with  even  less 
promising  resnltsl 

The  Presbyterian  Church,  North,  has  a  large 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  negro.  Its  edn- 
cational  appliances  are  not  few  nor  inefficient, 
and  happily  our  Freedmen’s  Board  is  able  to 
report  itself  as  now  qnite  out  of  debt,  and  in 
readiness  for  enlarged  operations.  The  policy 
of  onr  Chnroh  has  been  to  labor  with  the  negro 
as  well  as  for  him ;  while  that  of  onr  Sonthem 
brethren  has  become  a  labor  for  hm,  its  General 
Assembly  having  begun  the  organization  of 
Presbyteries  and  higher  judicatories,  composed 
wholly  of  men  of  color.  Owing  to  this  recent 
action  of  the  South,  the  Churches  have  thus 
begun  to  work  on  two  distinct  and  mutually 
incompatible  lines.  Which  shall  prove  the 
wiser  course  remains  to  be  seen.  It  may  be  well 
that  the  experiment  is  to  be  tried  thns  early, 
for  sooner  or  later,  it  was  snre  to  come. 

And  it  is  to  be  said  to  the  credit  of  onr 
Chnroh  in  the  North  that  she  has  never  been 
despondent  or  pessimistic  in  her  outlook  npon 
the  negro  race.  The  churches  she  has  helped 
them  to  erect,  the  colleges  and  schools  she  has 
bnilded  attest  her  large  interest  and  her  larger 
expectation  for  them  in  the  future.  Happily 
the  present  calls  for  no  change  of  policy  or  of 
treatment,  bnt  only  for  the  enlargement  of  onr 
gifts  and  onr  labors,  certain  of  correspondingly 
larger  response  on  their  part.  In  a  word,  the 
way  is  now  clear  as  never  before,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  onr  Church  should  not  lead  all 
others  in^a  vigorous  work  for  the  uplifting  of 
onr  brother  of  color. 


UNION  SEMINARY  ANNIVERSARY. 

The  sixty-fonrth  anniversary  of  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  is  to  ocenr  on  the  evening  of 
May  16  in  the  Adams  Chapel,  700  Park  avenne. 
Speeches  will  be  made  by  fonr  students  chosen 
by  the  Faculty  as  representatives  of  the  Senior 
class.  Words  of  farewell  will  be  spoken  by 
President  Charles  Cnthbert  Hall  D.D.  and  the 
diploma  of  the  seminary  will  be  conferred  npon 
those  who'^ave  completed  the  regular  course 
and  certificates  npon  the  special  students,  by 
Mr.  John  CrosbyiBrown,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alnmni  will  be 
held  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  May  16,  at 
10. 80  in  the  same  place.  The  address  of  the  day 
will  be  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Newell  Dwight 
Hillis  D.  D.  whose  subject  will  be  The  Difficnl- 
ties  of  Modern  Preaching  and  the  New  Prob¬ 
lems  of '.the  Chnroh  in  American  Society. 

The  diimer  of  the  Alnmni,  nnder  the  auspices 
of  the  Alnmni  Club,  will  take  place  on  the 
evening  of  Monday,  May  14,  at  6  o’clock,  at 
the  Manhattan  Hotel.  Prof.  Thomas  C.  Hall 
D.D.,  President  of  the  Club,  will  preside,  and 
speeches  will  be  made  by  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Hamil¬ 
ton  on  The  Preacher’s  Present  Duty,  by  Dr. 
James  M.  Ludlow  on  the  Minister’s  Idols,  and 
by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  on  Tradition  or  Liberty. 

Alnmni  are  requested  to  notify  the  Treasurer, 
the  Rev.  George  S.  Webster,  107  East  Forty- 
fifth  street,  as  soon  as  possible  of  their  purpose 
to  be  present  at  the  dinner. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  Presbyterian  Ministers’  Association  of 
New  York  and  Vicinity  will  be  addressed  at 
166  Fifth  avenne,  on  Monday  next,  14th  instant, 
at  11.45  o’clock,  by  the  Rev.  George  F.  Pente- 
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cost  of  Yonkers.  His  theme  will  be,  After 
Moody,  What?  This  address  has  been  pat  for¬ 
ward  a  week  on  the  May  sohednle  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  as  Dr.  Pentecost  is  a  delegate  to  St. 
Lonis. 

In  the  list  of  delegates  from  Jersey  Oity 
Presbytery  pnblished  recently,  the  name  of  H. 
R.  MoOlelland  should  be  substituted  for  0.  A. 
Evans,  who  is  an  alternate. 

The  Rev.  Robert  L.  Jackson  has  served  the 
First  Presbyterian  Ohnrch  of  Greenwich, 
Oonn.,  the  past  two  years.  He  now  relin¬ 
quishes  its  charge  in  much  improved  condition. 


The  historic  church  of  Bloomfield,  X.  J. ,  of 
which  he  was  some  years  pastor,  opened  its 
doors  last  Thursday  for  the  funeral  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  E.  Knox  D.D.  The  services  were 
simple  and  very  sincere,  both  on  the  part  of 
the  church  and  the  seminary.  A  pleasant 
feature  was  the  singing  by  the  students  and  a 
pleasant  incident  was  the  presence,  seemingly 
by  chance,  of  the  late  pastor  of  Bloomfield,  the 
Rev.  Beveridge  Lee,  now  of  Milwaukee.  Hie 
address  was  spontaneous  and  beantful,  moving 
the  great  congregation  in  a  marked  and  charac¬ 
teristic  wry.  The  oldj  people  of  Bloomfield 
were  there,  representing  the  families  whose 
members  have  made  the  town  famous  in  the 
past  and  honorable  in  the  present.  The  after¬ 
noon  sun,  through  the  delicate  foliage  of  early 
spring,  fell  on  a  remarkable  procession  round 
the  cburcb,  from  the  lecture-room  in  the  rear 
to  the  main  aisle  in  front,  a  significant  picture 
and  one  to  be  carried  in  loving  memory. 

Some  months  ago  a  movement,  endorsed  by 
the  Hon.  Grover  Cleveland,  Mr.  Morins  K. 
Jesup,  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon,  Provost  C.  C. 
Harrison  and  others,  was  started  to  raise  a 
fund  of  $500,000  as  a  partial  endowment  for 
the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 
in  Alabama.  Up  to  date,  $165,000  of  the 
amount  have  been  secured.  Those  wishing  to 
make  further  contributions  towards  this  fund 
may  address  William  H.  Baldwin  Jr.  Chairman 
Endowment  Fund  Committee,  32  Nassau  street. 
New  York,  or  Booker  T.  Washington,  Tuske- 
gee,  Alabama. 

A  striking  word  was  uttered  by  Mr.  Morris 
E.  Jesup  on  the  occasion  of  his  election  to 
serve  a  second  time  as  President  of  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  returning 
thanks  for  the  honor,  he  spoke  of  New  York 
as  a  much  misrepresented  oity.  There  was  an¬ 
other  side,  be  said,  less  on  exhibition  than  her 
bad  side,  yet  one  powerful  and  permanent  in 
its  influence  for  good.  The  great  oity  was 
better  in  character  and  in  deeds  than  was  often 
represented.  *  The  sentiment  met  a  hearty  re¬ 
sponse  as  both  true  and  timely.  The  sustained 
interest  of  the  Ecumenical  Conference  bears 
witness  to  the  truth  of  Mr.  Jesup’s  statement.' 
And  as  it  is  a  princ!p'a  nf  pedagogics  that  a 
child  rises  or  falis  \^i.y  nearly  to  the  level  at 
which  he  is  rated,  that  to  call  him  a  dunce  or 
a  good  scholar  helps  to  make  him  so,  why  will 
it  not  be  well  for  ns  all  to  follow  Mr.  Jesup’s 
good  example,  and  speak  more  frequently  of 
the  good  deeds  that  are  done  in  this  oity  and 
the  good  influences  that  certainly  do  emanate 
from  it? _ 

LETTEBS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 

The  Confession  and  Home  Missions. 

Dear  Evangelist  :  I  am  a  home  missionary 
on  the  frontier  doing  hard  work  in  reaching 
out  over  a  large  territory.  Presbyterianism 
is  but  little  known  in  this  section.  I  have 
preached  in  at  least  three  places  regularly 
where  no  one  had  ever  held  religions  services 
before.  At  one  of  these  points  the  people  were 
becoming  much  interested  in  our  work,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  a  prospect  of  organizing  a 


church.  Afminister  of  another  denomination 
came  there  to  bold  a  revival  meeting.  He 
had  been,  he  said,  a  Presbyterian.  He”  took 
the  objectionable  sections  of  our  Confession  of 
Faith,  read  them  before  the  people,  told  them 
that  we  believed  “God  created  men  to  damn 
them  for  his  own  glory.  ’  *  When  I  was  asked 
to  explain,  I  had  to  admit  that  the  statements 
which  he  read  were  in  the  Confession,  but  said 
that  we  understood  them  in  a  different  way 
and  that  members  of  our  Church  were  not  re¬ 
quired  to  accept  the  Confession  of  Faith. 

No  explanation  whioh  I  could  give  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  The  result  was  that  he  organized  a 
fairly  strong  church  and  we  were  pushed  out. 

I  appeal,  therefore,  for  one  of  three  things: 
(1)  That  in  Home  Mission  work  we  may  be 
free  to  say  that  these  statements  of  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith  in  Chapter  lU.  are  not  true. 
Or  (2)  that  these  objectionable  sections  be 
eliminated^  from  the  Confession.  Or  (8)  and 
best  that  a  short  new  Creed  be  formulated,  so 
that  we  may  be  able  to  say  to  the  people  on 
our  mission  fields,  this  is  a  systematic  state¬ 
ment  of  what  the  Presbyterian  Church  believes 
now  and  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  creed 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

I  am  sure  that  I  voice  the  desire  of  many 
home  missionaries,  when  I  appeal  for  relief 
from  this  hindrance  whioh  is  hampering  our 
work  in  new  fields,  and  whioh  is  used  by 
others  in  a  spirit  of  denominational  rivalry 
to  OUT  prejudice  in  the  eyes  of  people  on  our 
mission  fields  who  know  but  little  o  Presby¬ 
terianism.  Home  Missionary. 


Keep  The  Issue  Clear. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Evanoelist: 

I  am  anxious  that  the  issue  before  the 
Church  may  not  be  confused  in  the  minds  of 
any  of  your  readers  as  it  might  be  by  the  arti¬ 
cle  of  Dr.  Bachman  in  your  issue  of  May  3.  I 
am  aware  that  Dr.  Ho^e^ taught  the  salvation 
of  infants.  I  said  in  my^rticle  that  the  Church 
did  not  believe  in  the  perdition  of  infants. 
This  was  the  contentipp  of  my  contribution, 
that  seventy-seven  whole  Presbyteries  of  our 
Church  thought  the  language  of  the  Confession 
to  convey  the  impression  that  some  infants 
were  lost,  and  they  thought  it  so  strongly  that 
they  overtured  the  General  Assembly  that  the 
offensive  words  might  be  removed  from  the 
Confession.  This  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of 
the  most  serious  importance  to  the  Church, 
for  the  notion  that  our  Church  teaches  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  infants  shocks  the  moral  sense  of 
the  whole  world  It  is  a  great  wrong  to  keep 
the  words  in  the  Confession  after  the  protest 
of  seventy-seven  Presbyteries.  Dr.  Bachman’s 
article  does  not  affect  that  point  at  all. 

Very  truly  yours,  Samuel  F.  Carter. 

Huntihoton,  N.  Y. 

The  Implication  of  “Elect  Infants.” 

The  Evanoelist  ; 

A  word  as  to  “implication.”  Dr.  Bachman 
argues  in  The  Evangelist  of  May  8  that  “Elect 
infants”  does  not  imply  “non-elect  infants.” 
In  a  debate  in  the  Brooklyn  Presbytery  while 
revision  was  under  discussion.  Dr.  Holliday 
was  leader  of  the  debate.  The  question  was 
upon  the  retention  of  Confession  Chap.  III., 
sect.  vii.  The  preceding  sections  of  the  chap¬ 
ter  had  been  retained,  slightly  amended.  Dr. 
Holliday  remarked  that  “We  Presbyterians  are 
logical  and  are  not  afraid  of  our  logic.  Prede¬ 
termination  and  election  imply  preterition, 
and  sect.  vii.  should  stand.”  Upon  this  basis 
he  and  others  logically  voted  to  retain  the  sec¬ 
tion.  Upon  the  same  basis,  notwithstanding 
Dr.  Hodge  and  Dr.  Bachman,  “elect  infants” 
implies  ‘ '  non-elect  infants.  ’  ’  The  Presbyterian 
Church  is  logically  committed  to  the  doctrine 
of  preterition  of  infants  until  the  nbominable 
phrase  is  stricken  out.  George  W.  Gilmore. 

Meadvillb  Pa. 


FORMS  OF  Worship  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  CHURCH. 

Rev.  Franklin  B.  Dwight. 

What  right  have  forms  of  worship  in  the 
Christian  Church?  As  we  ask  this'question, 
our  minds  naturally  turn  to  the  fourth  chapter 
of  St.  John’s  Gospel,  and  we  hear  the  Divine 
Master  saying  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  ‘  ‘  God 
is  Spirit  and  they  that  worship  him  must  wor¬ 
ship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.”  If  this 
passage  teaches  anything,  it  teaches  that  to  be 
acceptable  with  God  the  worship  of  his  people 
must  be  from  the  heart.  It  must  express  the 
inmost  feeling  of  the  believer;  it  must  voice 
the  deepest  need  of  his  spiritual  nature;  it 
must  come  from  his  very  soul.  It  is  not  to  be 
a  matter  conditioned  by  time,  place  or  circum- 
stance;  it  is  not  to  depend  on  forms,  or  be 
tied  to  them ;  but  Christian  worship  must  be 
rendered  “in  spirit  and  in  truth."  Thus  only 
must  “true  worshippers  worship  the  Father,” 
“for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him.  ” 
As  our  minds  dwell  upon  this  simple  but  sub¬ 
lime  teaching  of  the  Meuter  we  are  caught  up 
in  spirit,  as  it  were,  into  the  third  heaven  and 
hear  unspeakable  things  whioh  it  is  impossible 
for  human  lips  to  utter.  We  stand  naked  and 
empty  at  the  throne  of  Almighty  God,  we 
realize  the  utter  worthlessness  of  all  that  we 
can  offer,  and  we  long  to  come  alone  to  him, 
pleading  the  name  of  Christ  our  divine 
Saviour,  and  with  naught  that  is  human  or 
earthly  to  divert  our  attention  from  the 
supreme  act  of  our  personal  approach  to  our 
Heavenly  Father. 

But  while  this  attitude  represents  one  phase 
of  Christian  worship,  and  probably  with  most 
believers  marks  the  highest  point  of  Christian 
experience,  it  does  not  represent  the  only  phase 
of  true  worship.  There  are  times  when  simple 
forms  may  be  a  help  rather  than  a  hindrance. 
The  Master  did  not  condemn  the  right  use  of 
things  external  in  the  Christian  life.  It  was 
their  abuse  whioh  he  condemned,  and  it  was  in 
speaking  to  those  who  were  too  formal,  that 
he  said  with  regard  to  their  great  care  in  ex¬ 
ternal  matters,  “These  things  ought  ye  to 
have  done  and  not  to  have  left  the  others  un¬ 
done.  ”  Even  in  teaching  the  greater  import¬ 
ance  of  mercy  and  judgment,  the  Master  ap¬ 
proved  of  care  and  attention  as  to  method  and 
form.  God  never  meant  that  man  should  bo 
alone,  and  never  less  alone  should  man  be  in 
thought  and  feeling  than  when  “we  assemble 
and  meet  together  to  render  thanks  for  the 
great  benefits  that  we  have  received  at”  the 
hand  of  God,  “to  set  forth  his  most  worthy 
praise,  to  hear  his  most  holy  Word  and  to  ask 
those  things  whioh  are  requisite  and  necessary 
as  well  for  the  body  as  the  soul.  ’  ’ 

Man  is  social  by  his  divinely  created  consti¬ 
tution.  He  thrives  best  in  communities  where 
his  social  instincts  find  opportunity  for  the 
widest  development,  and  hb  reaches  his  high¬ 
est  status  where  his  social  life,  depending  upon 
the  cultivation  of  all  his  powers,  is  most 
directly  under  the  influence  of  a  scripturally 
organized  branch  of  the  Christian  Church.  Wa» 
it  not  because  the  divine  wisdom  recognized 
this  need  of  our  human  nature,  as  well  as  ta 
show  forth  the  praise  and  glory  of  God,  that 
Christ  instituted  his  Church  on  earth  ?  In  it  he 
appointed  “first  Apostles,  secondarily  proph¬ 
ets”  (1  Cor.  xii.  28),  and,  in  the  primitive 
church,  that  varied  body  of  officers  and  teach¬ 
ers,  some  of  whom  are  not  in  this  age  needed, 
and  others  of  whom  have  survived  under  modi¬ 
fied  and  varied  forms  to  the  present  time. 
This  Church  consisted  of  a  company  of  believ¬ 
ers,  who  must  needs  meet  together  for  worship, 
and  there  are  not  a  few  hints  in  the  Apostolic 
writing.!  us  to  the  mode  of  worship  whioh 
they  pursued.  That  there  was  preaching,  that 
is,  the  setting  forth  of  the  saving  truths  of  the 
Gospel  is  very  plain,  smd  this  was  no  doubt 
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often  long  oontinned,  aa  where  Panl  preaobed  from  the  past,  as  well  as  what  is  most  vital 
late  into  the  night  in  his  sermon  at  Troas.  and  effective  in  the  religions  life  'of  the  present 
That  this  preaching  was  based  on  the  revela-  — it  is  to  this  that  we  must  look  for  the  infln- 


the  ministry.  It  was  no  other  than  Robert 
MoAU,  the  history  of  whose  missionary  work 
in  Paris  and  thronghont  France  is  known  to 
all.  Whenever  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atterbnry  or  any 


tion  of  Ood  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  still  enoe  which  practically  swept  away  the  nse  of  all  of  their  family  came  to  the  French  capital, 
more  on  the  very  words  of  Christ,  seems  plain  forms  of  worship  from  the  Presbyterian  Ohnroh,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McAll  received  them  with  open 

from  what  is  tanght  in  the  hortatory  parts  except  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord’s  Sup-  ..  ..  .  .  w  •  -  _  _ *■ 

17  j  ,.1  ^  ^  u  i.-  1  j  •  E.  j  1  i.u..  After  his  retirement  from  business  about 

of  the  Epistles.  But  though  preaching  was  in  per  and  the  sacrament  of  baptism  and  also  the  Atterbnry  gave  himself  largely  to 

a  sense  the  chief  part  of  the  worship  in  com*  forms  used  in  the  ordination  of  ministers,  eld-  religions'  and  charitable  work.  For  fifty  years 
mnnities  which  must  needs  hear  the  Gkispel  for  ers  and  deacons  and  the  various  forms  of  mar-  he  was  an  officer  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  aot- 

the  first  time,  it  was  never  the  only  part,  and  as  riage  and  burial  service  generally  in  nse  among  most  of  the  time  m  vice- President.  B^ore 

r,  ^  KOinK  to  England  he  helped  organize  the  Mnr- 

chnrohes  became  regularly  organized,  it  is  evi-  Presbyterians.  But  it  is  noticeable  that  at  gjjj  Presbyterian  Church,  which  grew  out 

dent  that  certain  simple  forms  of  prayer  and  present  (apart  from  the  questions  asked  at  of  one  of  his  mission  schools,  held  over  a 
praise  began  to  prevail.  The  worshippers  made  ordination  services),  there  is  no  uniform  practice  stable  in  East  Fortieth  street.  For  many 
use  of  "Psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  among  our  ministers  even  in  these  services,  be-  7®^  he  served  wan  elder  PMk  Ohi^h  of 

_ _ ff  T  .  ^  j  ,.1.  E  E.1  4.  j  lu-  i.u  4.  <  4.U  1  I  4.U  which  his  son,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anson  Phelps 

songs."  In  1  Cor.  xiv.  16,  there  is  a  distinct  yond  this,  that  in  the  communion  service  the  Atterbnry  has  been  the  successful  pastor  for 

allusion  to  the  responsive  "Amen. "  In  Acts  exact  words  of  the  institution  of  the  Supper  are  twenty-one  years,  and  from  which  his  body 
iv.  24,  after  the  release  of  Peter  and  John  from  always  repeated,  and  in  the  baptismal  service  was  taken  last  Saturday  to  the  final,  resting 

prison,  we  read  that  "being  let  go  they  went  the  formula  of  Matt,  xxviii.  19  is  always  used,  4  j  ux  w  u-jn _ 

L.  4.U  «  j  4  j  11  M  4u  u  •  4U-  1  44  41.  1  4-  ui  Besides  his  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Kiliaen  van 

to  their  own  company  and  reported  all.  ”  .  .  .  though  in  this  latter  case  there  is  a  noticeable  Renggeiaer  and  Miss  Melissa  D.  Atterbnry, 

"And  when  they"  i.e.  the  Church  in  Jerutalem,  discrepancy,  some  ministers  preferring  the  another  son  remains.  Dr.  Boudinot  O.  Atter- 
" heard  that,  they  lijted  vp  their  voice  to  Ood  purist  form,  "into  the  Name"  etc.  and  others  bury,  who  has  done  notable  service  as  a  mis- 
with  one  accord”  and  said,  "Lord  thou  art  adhering  to  the  form  taken  from  the  rendering  to  (^ina.  When  he  dwided  to  devote 

^  .  .  .  .  4  j  L  j  4U  j  1  4U  *  41.  •  j  TT  •  j  4  .41  41.  himsolf  to  Forei  go  Missions  his  parents  said 

Ood,  which  hast  made  heaven  and  earth  and  in  the  Authorized  Version,  and  saying,  "in  the  j^at  they  could  not  have  felt  so  honored  had 

the  sea  and  all  that  in  them  is,  ”  and  continued  Name, "  as  they  administer  baptism.  - - -  - *-  ^ - * - uiw. 


the  greatest  throne  in  Europe  been  offered  him. 

to  pray  (with  one  accord,  6/ioevftaS6v)  using  With  regard  to  other  matters  the  Presby-  He  is  now  so  burdened  with  pressing  cares  in 
what  was  evidently  a  familiar  form  of  common  terian  Ohuroh  has  long  been  without  any  set  connection  with  founding  a  Chinese  hoepitol  in 
prayer  appropriate  for  the  Church  at  that  time,  forms  in  the  conduct  of  public  worship.  And  beloved  father’s  side  at  the  last.  The  mission- 
Passing  now  to  the  period  which  immediately  yet  it  is  to  be  observed  that  during  the  past  ary  spirit  was  a  family  characteristic.  The 
followed  the  Apostles,  "The  conclusion  will  two  decades  the  general  practice  of  our  hospitable  residence  in  Park  avenue  was  the 
be, "  says  Dr.  Hopkins,  "that  in  the  simple  churches,  especially  in  communities  where  a  jbe^oTt**  of  missionary  workers  while  in 

worship  described  by  Justin  Martyr,  in  which  high  order  of  intelligence  prevails,  has  been  *  Mr  Atterbnry  never  lost  his  interest  in  the 
nothing  more  appears  of  a  liturgical  nature  more  and  more  in  the  direction  of  an  improved  young.  For  a  great  many  years  he  was  school 
than  a  certain  order  of  service  with  common  order  of  service,  embodying  a  few  simple  director  of  ward  schml.  No.  27,  and  not  a 
prayers,  the  regular  administration  of  the  forms,  such  as  responsive  readings  and  oooa-  ^ssed  without  his  visiting  it.  When  he 

a  41.  j  11  j  o  j  4u  11  41.  *  4  A  41.  4  A  4  41.1.  41.  ontersd  the  voom  tho  children  with  one  voice 

Lord’s  Supper  on  the  day  called  Sunday,  the  sionally  the  confession  of  their  faithby  the  con-  would  welcome  him  with  "  Good  morning,  Mr. 

kiss  of  charity,  the  vocal  Amen,  etc.  we  gregation  in  the  words  of  the  Apostles’ Greed.  Atterbnry."  Many  of  the  scholars,  now  men 
have  the  germs  that  were  gradually  developed  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  there  has  aod  women,  remember  him  as  a  good  friend  to 

into  the  full  liturgies  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  always  been  in  Modem  Presbyterianism  the  ,  1.4  4  « 

,,  wu  J4  A  41.  o  •  4  1-  41.  •  4  0“®  brother  alone  survives  him,  out  of  a 

oenturies.”  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  minis-  family  of  seven  sons,  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Atter- 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  trace  even  in  brief  the  ter,  the  offering  of  prayer  by  the  minister,  the  bury  D.D.  to  whom  and  to  the  immediate  fam- 
history  of  these  liturgies,  or  to  show  how  singing  of  psalms  or  hymns  or  both  by  the  Dy  the  warm  sympathy  of  a  multitude  of 
superstitions  and  unsoriptnral  usages  increased  congregation  and  the  preaching  of  the  Word  by  8®®®  *i“®-  The  ®®^* 

during  the  dark  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  minister,  the  last  feature  of  the  service  djfoted  by  *two°near^r”atWM,  the  "Rev.”^. 
how  the  great  saving  troths  of  the  Christian  generally  occupying  about  as  much  time  as  all  Stuart  Dodge  D.D.  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry 
faith,  though  never  lost  from  its  liturgical  the  others  combined.  In  some  instances,  quite  Stimson. 
forms  and  devotional  literature,  were  often  contrary  to  the  express  teaching  of  the  direc- 
very  seriously  obscured  by  the  intrusion  of  tory  of  worship,  the  sermon  has  been  allowed 
matters  not  essential  to  true  piety  and  often  di-  to  overshadow  all  else  in  the  minds  of  the 
reotly  opposed  to  the  growth  of  spiritual  grace,  people,  leading  them  to  think  that  they  go  to 


OF  OUR  CITT  CHURCHES 

The  communion  service 
oi»dne8s  In  the  Old  which  marked  the  close  of 
Scotch  Chnrch.  4,^  l  4  41. 

another  ohnroh  year  in  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian  Ohnroh,  Ninety  -  sixth 
Reformation  a  return  to  primitive  truth  and  ig  said  to  lessen  the  importance  of  the  sermon,  street,  Oentral  Park  West,  the  Rev.  David  Q. 


Aa  the  Rennaisanoe  was  a  return  to  primi-  ohnroh  to  hear  the  preacher  rather  than  to 
tive  truth  in  art  and  letters,  so  was  the  worship  God.  There  is  no  intention  in  what 


apostolic  practice  in  the  Christian  religion. 
How  this  affected  doctrine,  polity  and  life  we 


Reverent  attention  to  the  preaching  of  the  Wylie  D.D.,  pastor,  the  Rev.  Albert  Dale  Gantz, 
Word  is  in  itself  an  act  of  worship  of  the  most  assistant,  was  a  glad  occasion.  The  number  of 


are  not  now  concerned  to  ask.  The  question  sacred  character,  and  all  great  periods  of  spir-  accessions  to  the  membership  of  the  church 
before  us  oonoerns  worship,  and  it  is  an  all  itnal  awaking  in  the  church  have  been  attended  swelled  the  year’s  additions  to  a  figure  which 
important  inquiry  for  the  ministry  of  evangeli-  by  a  revival  of  this  most  Apostolic  feature  of  overshot  the  mark  of  any  previous  year  of  the 
oal  Protestant  Churches  to-day  to  ask  how  the  the  services  of  the  Christian  Church.  But  one  hundred  and  forty- five  in  the  history  of 
Reformation  movement  of  the  sixteenth  oen-  without  lowering  the  high  estimate  which  is  this  chnrch  in  New  York.  Not  only  has  there 
tnry  affected  the  matter  of  Christian  worship?  rightly  placed  upon  the  sermon  in  the  Presby-  been  a  numerical  increase  in  the  chnrch  roll. 
It  is  well  known  that  Luther,  Galvin  and  Knox  terian  Church,  may  not  the  character  of  our  and  a  financial  increase  in  the  pbw  roll,  but 
not  only  admitted  but  encouraged  forms  of  devotional  services  be  greatly  improved?  there  has  been  a  real  increase  in  the  imma- 


prayer,  and  prepared  service  books  for  their 
respective  churches.  In  a  glass  case  in  St. 
Giles’s  Cathedral  in  Edinburgh  there  is  a 
most  interesting  collection  of  Protestant,  or 


(Concluded  next  week.) 


terial  and  unseen,  in  the  spiritual  and  eternal. 
The  Spirit  of  God  has  been  moving  upon  the 


BBNJAMtN  BAKEWKLL  ATTRBBCBT. 

In  the  heaven- going  of  this  good  man  New  ^®«ts  of  his  people— deep  convictions,  intense 
York  has  lost  one  of  its  best  Christian  oiti-  moral  earnestness,  and  an  awakening  in  the 
more  strictly  speaking  Presbyterian  liturgical  zens.  Unostentatious  and  retiring,  he  was  an  hearts  of  the  young  especially  have  been  mani- 
books,  beginning  with  the  Revised  liturgy  of  rfoh^  M^ltri7  miSV  wkv*^^  mJ"  00“®®°"^^®“  “•d®  by  the  New 

Edward  Sixth,  containing  among  others,  Atterbnry ’s  father  was  an  Englishman  resident  York  pulpit  last  summer  at  Northfield,  and 
Knox’s  famous  Book  of  Common  Order,  and  in  New  York,  and  his  mother  was  of  the  Bake-  last  fall  at  Riverdale  has  borne  its  fruits  in 
coming  down  to  the  Book  of  Common  Order  well  family  well-known  in  scientific  and  in-  (his  city,  and  has  manifested  itself  in  particu- 
pnblished  in  Edinburgh  in  1889  and  now  in  nse  ‘  .  I**"  this  Zion  of  Ood.  The  ohuroh  extends  a 

in  this  Metropolitan  Ohuroh.  It  is  pUin  that  Christian  devotion  in  various  forms  of  relig-  cordial  invitation  to  strangers  visiting  in  the 
the  Reformers  while  abolishing  corrupt  and  ions  effort,  and  of  one  mind  with  her  husband  metropolis  to  come  and  worship  with  it. 
superstitions  practices  had  no  intention  what-  in  lifelong  labor  for  the  Master.  Mr.  Atter- 
ever  of  abolishing  all  forms  of  common  prayer,  b®ry  be^n  his  aot^e  (Christian  life  in  oonneo- 

and  that  a  oerta^^  dignity  combined  with  sim-  gQm0  (^q  Sunday-schools,  out  of  which  grew 

plioity  of  worship,  suoh  as  can  be  secured  in  (^q  or  throe  obnrobes.  During  his  business  depute  some  brother  to  visit  Thirteenth  Street 
“  ®f  ‘b®  basis  of  a  simple,  residence  of  sever^ years  in  Manchester,  Eng-  ^ 

scriptural  liturgy  or  directory  of  worship,  was  laud,  he  maintained  a  mission  school  in  one  of  ^ 

plainly  in  the  minds  of  those  who  led  the  first  the  poorer  parts  of  the  city.  A  lady  came  to  ‘bem  the  warm  congratulations  of  the  Presby - 
reformation.  It  is  to  the  infinence  of  what  is  bim  there,  asking  that  he  would  take  her  son  tery  on  the  singular  success  which  has  attended 
^  tta.  th.  y *  of  th.  chon*  d.riDg  ; 

Puritan  movement  of  the  seventeenth  century  goon  became  deeply  interested  in^  C^istian  extend  to  them  the  good  wishes  of  the 

—a  movement  to  which  we  owe  so  much  that  effort  among  the  poor,  and  decided  to  leave  Presbytery  for  their  oontinned  success  and 
is  preoions  in  the  way  of  sacred  inheritance  his  profession  of  civil  engineer  and  study  for  prosperity,  as  an  encouragement  in  their  work 


At  the  April  meeting  of 
The  Old  TMrteenth  Presbytery  of  New 

street  Church.  ir  1.  14  1  j  4 

York,  it  was  resolved  to 
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in  East  Orange, 


of  faith  and  labor  of  love.  Paranant  to  this 
resolution  the  Moderator  of  the  Presbytery 
appointed  the  Rev.  John  Kirkpatrick  to  preach 
in  the  chnrch  on  last  Sunday  morning,  and  the 
Rev.  James  H.  Hoadley  D.  D.  Moderator  of  the 
session  in  the  evening. 

The  Western  Division  of  the 

A  Messenger  Presbyterian  Alliance  of  the 
to  Brazil.  ™  ,,  ,  ,  „ 

World  has  appointed  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Robert  F.  Sample  of  the  Westminster 
Church  in  this  city  to  convey  its  greetings  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brazil.  The 
Brazilian  General  Assembly  meets  in  July,  a 
winter  month  south  of  the  equator,  and  it  is 
expected  that  Dr.  Sample  will  be  able  to  take 
the  voyage,  and  represent  North  American 
Presbyterianism  in  that  body. 

™  The  Sixth  Annual  Report 

The  Furtherance  .  ,  „  ,  , 

of  thecGospei.  o'  ‘^e  General  Missionary 

Committee  of  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church  shows  a  total  of  |5,:j72.41 
contributed  to  Home  and  Foreign  Missions 
during  the  year.  Of  the  work  of  this  church 
in  Hyden,  Ky.,  and  in  the  persons  of  their 
own  missionaries,  China,  our  readers  have 
already  been  told.  We  may  here  rectify  an 
error  in  this  correction.  Two  weeks  ago  we 
gave  the  portraits  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Lohen- 
stein  and  Morris  as  about  to  sail  for  China. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  been  on  the  field 
for  eighteen  months. 

The  Mnnn  Avenue  Church, 
in  East  Orange,  ^r.  J.  M.  LudlOW,  pastor, 
through  its  official  board,  has 
offered  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  minister  of  the 
first  Presbyterian  Church  the  Home  Board  of 
Missions  shall  establish  in  Havana,  Cuba. 

Circles  of  Three  years  ago  a  new  organ- 
DiTine  Ministry,  ^zation  Under  this  name  began 
its  history  at  181  Fifth  ave¬ 
nue.  A  second  Circle  has  just  been  opened  at 
130  West  Eighty-fourth  street.  This  move¬ 
ment  seems  to  be  a  new  thing  under  the  sun. 
It  is  not  intended  to  form  churches,  but  social 
companies  of  like-minded  people  to  study  prob¬ 
lems  of  religion  and  philosophy,  and  also  to 
perform  philanthropic  work.  Most  of  those 
engaged  in  it  are  members  of  leading  churches, 
and  many  of  them  are  ladies  well  known  in 
fashionable  circles.  In  a  general  way  their 
idea  is  that  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Society, 
but  with  somewhat  more  of  philosophical  dis¬ 
cussion  and  the  devotional  element.  A  medi¬ 
tation  hour  is  observed  at  noon,  there  is  to  be 
a  mid-week  Bible  class,  and  classes  and 
receptions  are  held  at  stated  times.  Sun¬ 
day  before  last  an  address  was  made  by 
Genevieve  Stebbins,  Principal  of  the  “School 
of  Expression,”  at  the  Fifth  avenue  Circle  on 
Life,  Mind  and  Soul. 

Bishop  McDonnell  of  the  diocese  of  Brooklyn, 
accompanied  by  thirty-two  priests  and  seven¬ 
teen  laymen  lately  sailed  on  the  Trave 
to  pay  their  respects  to  Leo  XIII.  at  Rome. 

A  large  crowd  assembled  at  the  Hoboken  dock 
to  see  the  party  off.  Pilgrimages  in  these 
days  are  made  with  decidedly  less  of  hardship 
than  was  necessary  in  former  ages  of  ambula¬ 
tory  faith. 

The  last  sermon  of  the  Rev.  D.  H.  Overton 
to  the  Green  avenue  congregation  before  en¬ 
tering  their  new  edifice  was  preached  Sunday 
evening  on  the  subject.  Going  Hence.  The 
next  two  Sundays  will  be  occupied  with  dedi¬ 
catory  services  in  the  new  church  building. 

Brooklyn  has  a  “Church  of  Individual 
Dominion,”  at  which  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  F. 
E.  Mason,  lately  lectured  on  Jesus  the  Socialist. 
He  maintained  that  Jesus  was  not  a  religionist, 
but  a  socialistic  reformer.  Strange  that  it 
has  taken  nearly  nineteen  centuries  of  such 
study  as  no  other  character  in  history  has 
received  to  find  this  out. 
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THE  CHURCH  IS  THE  FIRST  CESTURT.* 

Among  the  most  encouraging  features  of  re¬ 
ligious  life  at  the  present  time  are  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  research  expended  on  the  origin  and 
early  history  of  Christianity.  At  whatever 
cost  of  labor  or  of  the  sacrifice  of  long- cher¬ 
ished  prejudices,  we  want  to  get  at  the  facts. 
Just  as  too  often  divines  who  claim  the  right 
of  “private  judgment”  afford  their  opponents 
much  amusement  by  infallibly  finding  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  what  they  had  already  put  into  their  sym¬ 
bol,  BO  historians  have  discovered  in  the  early 
records  of  the  faith  exactly  what  they  desired, 
and  have  realized  how  easy  it  is  to  ignore  the 
inconvenient  and  the  doubtful.  Even  yet, 
survivals  of  this  pre-critical  mode  of  enquiry 
linger  amongst  us.  There  are  persons— doubt¬ 
less  of  an  irreverent  and  presumptuous  type  of 
mind — who  boldly  ascribe  this  view  of  past 
events  to  certain  ecclesiastical  majorities  and 
to  the  teachers  in  certain  schools  ot  theology. 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  historian’s  task  is  to 
tell  us  not  how  men  in  ancient  times  should 
have  acted,  but  how  they  in  reality  did  act, 
yet  it  is  a  saying  hard  to  follow.  Our  preju¬ 
dices  haunt  us  like  our  shadow. 

There  are  at  least  three  qualifications  which 
we  demand  from  a  historian.  First,  that  he 
should  know  the  sources;  second,  that  he 
should  be  in  sympathy  with  his  subject,  and 
thirdly,  that  he  should  be  honest  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  facts.  How  stands  Mr.  Bartlet  in 
his  work  on  The  Apostolic  Age,  with  regard  to 
this  three-fold  demand?  That  he  is  a  scholar, 
loves  books,  and  knows  how  to  read  them,  is 
abundantly  clear.  His  sympathy  with  the 
theme  he  has  chosen  to  expound  is  evidenced 
by  the  years  cf  study  he  has  devoted  to  this 
branch  of  Biblical  learning,  and  by  the  warmth 
of  feeling  which  a  somewhat  frigid  style  is 
unable  wholly  to  conceal.  That  he  is  honest 
up  to  the  full  measure  of  his  light  is  shown 
by  the  frank  admission  of  the  rights  of  criti¬ 
cism,  and  by  his  earnest  endeavors  to  grapple 
with  documentary  difficulties.  It  follows  that 
whether  we  agree  with  the  writer’s  standpoint 
or  not,  there  is  much  to  be  learned  from  his 
pages  both  as  to  matters  of  fact  and  as  to  his¬ 
torical  method.  The  weakness  of  the  book  is 
a  certain  mediating  tendency,  a  love  of  bold¬ 
ing  the  balance  between  uncritical  traditional¬ 
ism  and  a  thorough  -  going  criticism.  Mr. 
Bartlet  belongs  to  the  school  of  Lightfoot,  and 
Sanday  and  Hort  which  prides  itself  on  its 
sobriety,  its  judicial  temper,  its  freedom  from 
Teutonic  extravagance.  Its  enemies  would 
add,  it  also  illustrates  the  characteristically 
English  virtue  or  vice  of  compromise. 

The  book  may  be  described  as  a  rapid  yet 
carefully  written  sketch  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
Ohnroh,  and  its  Faith  from  the  year  of  our 
Lori’s  crucifixion  till  the  close  of  the  first 
century  (80-100  A.D. ).  Owing  to  the  scanti¬ 
ness  and  fragmentariness  of  the  sources,  prob¬ 
lems  arise  of  peculiar  hardness.  To  add  to 
the  general  uncertainty,  scholars  are  not 
agreed  as  to  what  should  be  reckoned  as  gen¬ 
uine  historical  record.  Dr.  McGiffert  makfs 
the  compiler  of  the  Acts  live  near  the  close  of 
the  first  century;  Mr.  Bartlet  accepts  the 
Lucan  authorship.  Most  scholars  reject  3 
Peter  as  pseudoiiymooB,  our  author  is  inclined 
to  cut  out  chap.  ii.  1  iii.  7,  and  view  -the  re¬ 
mainder  as  truly  Petrine.  Some  hold  that  the 
Fourth  Gospel  can  lay  no  claim  to  Apostolic 
authorship :  Mr.  Bartlet  accepts  the  traditional 

*The  Apostolic  Age:  Its  Life,  Doctrine,  Worship  and 
Polity;  by  James  Vernon  Bartlet,  M.A.  Lecturer  in 
Church  History  in  Msnsfleld  College,  Oxford.  (Ten 
Epochs  of  Church  History:  edited  hy  John  Fulton,  D.D., 
LL.  D.,  Vol.  1.)  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
1899.  ISmo.  pp.  zliv,  542.  $2.(X)  net. 


view.  And  there  are  many  other  questions  on 
which  experts  differ.  In  spite  of  all  these 
difficulties,  our  author  has  steered  his  way 
amid  the  rocks  with  great  skilfulness,  and  has 
brought  safely  into  port  a  cargo  of  much  his¬ 
torical  and  religious  work.  The  points  that 
have  impressed  ns  most  are:  (1)  The  signifi¬ 
cance  in  Christianity  of  the  Judaism  which 
had  been,  as  Hamack  says,  “philosophically 
moulded,  spiritualized  and  secularized,”  and 
which  as  our  author  remarks :  “Was  the  bridge 
by  which  the  Gospel  passed  over  with  little  or 
no  delay  into  the  Pagan  world.”  (2)  The 
meaning  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith.  “Judaism  seemed,  after  all  its 
agonies  and  tears,  its  sufferings  for  its  divine 
vocation,  to  have  been  brought  to  naught. 
Tet  it  was  not  so,  any  more  than  in  the  former 
exile.  .  .  .  Ere  the  sun  of  Jerusalem  has  set  in 
blood,  it  bad  already  arisen  elsewhere.”  (8) 
The  central  element  of  Pauline  experience  is 
rightly  view’^d  as  the  consciousness  of  Law  as 
a  means  to  Righteousness  before  God,  and  the 
vision  of  One  who  had  died  a  death  accursed 
by  the  law,  but  who  now  reigns  by  the  power 
of  God.  This  meant  for  St.  Paul  the  utter 
negation  of  law.  Our  author  justly  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  Paulinism  remained  largely  the 
property  of  the  great  Apoetle,  and  never  came 
to  its  own  till  our  own  time  (pps.  606-607). 
(4)  The  analysis  of  the  Didache  and  its  affini¬ 
ties  with  the  Epistle  of  St.  James.  (6)  The 
interesting  hypothesis  that  the  Acts  may  have 
been  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  Domitian’s 
kinsman,  Clemens,  through  his  excellency,  The- 
ophiluB,  to  whom  St.  Luke  dedicates  his  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  think  that  Mr. 
Bartlet  has  proved  his  thesis  that  the  Hebrews 
was  meant  for  Palestinian  Jews.  There  is  a 
growing  consensus  that  the  place  of  designa¬ 
tion  was  Rome. 

To  sum  up :  the  book  is  far  from  having  said 
the  last  word  on  the  Apostolic  Age.  Still,  no 
one  can  rise  from  its  perusal  without  having 
learned  much  that  is  new,  and  without  seeing 
a  good  deal  of  old  ttiatter  in  a  fresh  light.  No 
better  book  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
theological  students  and  educated  laymen  who 
desire  to  have  sure  entrance  into  the  thorny 
but  fascinating  field  of  New  Testament  scholar¬ 
ship. 

Tbb  Golden  Horseshoe.  Edited  by  Stephen 
Bonsai.  The  Macmillan  Company.  |1.50. 

“The  golden  horseshoe”  does  duty  in  this 
story  as  the  type  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
migrating  to  America,  crossing  the  Blue  Ridge 
with  Alexander  Spotswood  and  his  Knights  of 
the  Golden  Horseshoe,  pushing  Westward  on 
errands  of  civilization  and  dominion,  and  find¬ 
ing  the  latest  problem  marked  out  for  them  in 
the  Philippines.  The  epistolary  form  and  the 
names  of  the  correspondents  are  only  a  literary 
expedient  which  helps  the  author  to  intro¬ 
duce  what  he  has  to  say  and  brighten  his  pages. 
Captain  Hernden,  who  at  last  falls  a  martyr  to 
the  war,  begins  wholly  out  of  conceit  with  it 
and  the  expansion  policy.  What  he  sees  in 
the  East  fioods  bis  mind  with  new  light,  and  he 
becomes  in  this  book,  which  is  part  romance, 
part  politics  and  part  a  bright  narrative  of 
men  and  things  in  the  East,  a  full  believer  in 
the  “Manifest  Destiny,”  which  is  carrying 
the  United  States  into  the  Philippines.  The 
main  points  of  his  book  are  three,  the  English 
example,  especially  what  Great  Britain  has 
done  since  1870  for  Malasia,  north  of  Singa¬ 
pore,  with  some  glances  sideways  at  Russia  on 
the  Amoor;  next  the  story  of  the  Tagals  in  the 
Philippines,  of  Aguinaldo’s  relation  to  them, 
and  their  responsibility  for  the  war ;  and  finally 
the  opportunity  which  “Manifest  Destiny”  has 
brought  to  us  and  which  by  right  of  the  same 
great  national  qualities  that  brought  it  first, 
we  must  hold  and  develop^^Jor  ^e  goo<Lof-the 
East.  The  author  is^j^^  ■’beii^erln'  ECi^^ 
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land  and  makes  short  work  of  the  popular 
Anglophobism  by  knocking  down  “Jim,”  the 
oonTenient  crank  proyided  in  the  story  to  carry 
that  side  of  the  argument.  The  book  is  highly 
patriotic,  presents  a  broad  and  rational  view 
of  the  subject  of  our  relations  to  the  Far  East 
and  to  England,  tells  a  story  dead  against 
Agninaldo,  does  not  frown  hard  on  the  possible 
first  steps  toward  some  kind  of  peonage  in  the 
Philippines,  and  treats  the  subject  altogether 
in  a  literary  and  romantic  rather  than  a  his¬ 
torical  way. 

History  of  thr  Scandinavians,  and  Success¬ 
ful  Scandinavians  in  the  United  States. 
Oompiled  and  Edited  by  O.  N.  Nelson. 
O.  N.  Nelson  and  Company,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. :  8vo.  Two  Volumes  in  one. 

This  is  a  labor  of  love  in  which  enthusiasm 
has  carried  the  author  through  ten  years  of 
very  hard  work  in  collecting  and  arranging  his 
material.  The  second  of  the  two  volumes 
published  in  this  one  volume  edition  was  only 
issued  in  ’97,  and  required  but  little  revision. 
The  first  brought  out  in  ’98  has  been  largely 
rewritten.  The  valuable  chapter  (page  125) 
on  the  “First  Norwegian  immigration”,  is 
wholly  new.  The  personal  notes  on  distin¬ 
guished  Norwegians  in  the  Northwest  are  most 
valuable  and  interesting.  The  tables  of  com¬ 
parative  insanity  and  criminality  make  a  great 
showing  for  the  Northmen  and  deserve  to  be 
read  carefully  and  discussed.  The  Biblio¬ 
graphy  of  American  Scandinavian  literature  is 
full  and  helpful.  The  History  of  Scandinavian 
Immigrations  and  Settlements  in  this  country 
supplies  a  series  of  the  best  and  fullest  sketches 
we  have.  But  we  must  point  out  to  the  author 
of  the  article  on  “Icelandic  discoveries  of 
America”  that  exactly  what  the  Northmen’s 
claim  to  the  discovery  wants  is  monuments, 

'  and  existing  remains.  They  do  not  exist  on 
the  American  continent  Until  they  can  be 
found  or  some  substitute  for  them  it  will  be 
premature  for  him  to  write:  “Lief  Eiichson 
is  the  true  discoverer  of  America,  while 
Oolumbus  was  merely  the  first  emigrant  to 
America  from  Spain.  ’  ’ 

The  Divine  Discipline  of  Israel.  By  G 
Buchanan  Gray  M.A.,  Mansfield  College, 
Oxford.  Macmillan  Company.  $1. 

This  volume  contains  an  address  and  there 
lectures  on  the  growth  of  moral  and  religions 
ideas  in  the  Old  Testament  by  the  lecturer  on 
Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Theology  in  Mans¬ 
field  College.  The  lecturer’s  point  is  that 
while  the  essential  element  of  the  Hebrew  re¬ 
ligion  became  ultimately  its  monotheism,  it 
did  not  begin  with  strict  monotheism,  but  only 
reached  that  position  under  the  prophets  and 
that  the  author  of  the  decalogue,  for  example, 
recognized  he  existence  of  other  gods  in  the 
very  command  to  worship  Jehovah  alone. 
Starting  from  this  point  in  a  monolatrons 
rather  than  a  monotheistic  religion,  he  shows 
how  the  divine  discipline  led  the  people  for¬ 
ward  to  their  belief  in  the  nnity  of  God  as 
the  great  motive  for  living  with  a  single  obe¬ 
dient  purpose  and  love  of  God.  The  author’s 
purpose  is  to  trace  the  steps  of  this  spiritual 
advance  in  the  conception  of  God  as  the  one 
God  of  the  whole  world,  as  a  God  of  holiness 
and  of  love,  devotion  and  obedience  to  him 
as  the  supreme  motive  of  oonduok 

BOOK  NOTES. 

Forty  Year$  in  the  Church  of  Chritt  is  the 
retrospect  of  his  life  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Chiniquy  D.D.  It  is  in  many  respects  the 
complement  of  Fifty  Years  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  by  the  same  author.  Though  not  a 
striotly  connected  autobiography,  it  abounds 
in  the  striking  incidents  and  events  which  dis- 
tingnished  the  author’s  career  and  occupied 
him  during  the  last  years  of  his  life.  It  is 
published  essentially  as  Father  Chiniquy  left 


it.  It  tells  the  story  of  his  life,  of  his  break 
with  Rome,  and  of  his  controversy  against 
her,  in  his  own  impassioned  words  and  main¬ 
tains  after  his  death  the  warfare  into  which  he 
put  so  much  of  his  life.  (Revell.  $2. 60. ) 

In  writing  Enoch  Willoughby,  Mr.  James  A. 
Wickersham  has  succeeded  in  “keeping  his 
readers  guessing.”  It  is  a  story  whose  scene 
is  laid  in  the  West  and  whose  time  was  many 
years  ago.  The  hero  starts  as  a  Quaker  and 
ends  as  a  spiritualist,  and  the  interest  of  the 
story  is  centred  in  the  gradual  evolution  of 
one  phase  of  “religious”  feeling  out  of  the 
other.  The  plot  has  not  enough  of  action  in 
it  to  recommend  it  as  a  story  of  thrilling  in¬ 
terest  ;  but  one’s  attention  is  held,  and  one’s 
mind  is  constantly  searching  for,  “guessing,” 
the  author’s  motive.  At  times  it  seems  like 
an  anti-Quaker  polemic,  suggestive  rather 
than  aggressive.  At  another  it  sounds  like  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  spiritualism,  and  the  “something  in 
it.”  There  is  at  times  also  a  suggestion  of 
some  of  the  infinences  of  the  snb-liminal  con¬ 
sciousness.  But  one  thing  only  is  certain,  that 
the  author  has  portrayed  a  personality  without 
deceit  and  yet  one  who  shows  the  possible 
wide  play  of  delusion  and  its  manifold  effects. 
(Scribners.  |1.60. ) 

Mr.  John  Jay  Chapman  says  that  his  book 
on  Practical  Agitation  is  “an  attempt  to  follow 
the  track  of  personal  infinence  across  society.” 
By  that  he  means  that  man  infinences  man, 
personality  acts  on  personality  by  direct  con¬ 
tact.  The  fields  in  which  this  personal  contact 
are  traced  are  political  reform  and  contemporary 
journalism.  The  author  is  master  of  an  in¬ 
cisive,  crisp  style,  and  he  speaks  plainly. 
Take  this  which  has  a  strong  local  color: 
“Every  advance  has  cost  great  effort.  It  took 
as  much  courage  for  a  Mugwump  to  renounce 
his  party  allegiance  in  1884  as  it  does  now  for 
a  man  to  denounce  both  national  parties  as 
dens  of  thieves.  It  took  as  much  hard  think¬ 
ing  some  years  ago  for  the  leaders  of  the  Re¬ 
form  Democrats  to  cut  loose  from  Tammany 
Hall  as  it  does  now  for  the  Independent  to  see 
that  there  is  in  all  our  politics  only  one  machine, 
held  together  by  all  the  bosses  and  their  heel¬ 
ers  and  that  the  whole  thing  must  be  attacked 
at  once:  “When  party  scales  fall  from  Chris¬ 
tian  eyes,  reform  will  come  to  stay  and  corrup¬ 
tion  under  party  names  will  cease.  (Scribners. 
11.26.)  _ 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

We  are  glad  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
the  Harygville  College  Monthly  for  the  current 
month.  The  college  is  open  to  both  sexes,  has 
a  competent  corps  of  seventeen  instructors,  is 
situated  in  the  healthiest  part  of  Tennessee  and 
is  able  to  offer  an  education  at  the  low  rate  of 
|125  a  year,  all  told.  The  Monthly  represents 
the  interests  and  the  activities  of  the  college. 

We  have  before  us  in  good  time  and  form  the 
American  Baptist  Year  Book  for  1900,  prepared 
by  J.  E.  Walker  D.  D.  editor,  with  a  full  roll 
of  ministers  and  churches  for  all  the  states 
and  statistics.  (The  American  Baptist  Publi¬ 
cation  Society,  1420  Chestnut  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  26  cents. ) 

The  Macmillans  are  publishing  the  first  Eng¬ 
lish  edition  of  a  brilliant  and  witty  little  trea¬ 
tise  by  Emanuel  Eant,  Dreams  of  a  Spirit~Seer, 
a  bright  booklet,  illustrated  by  dreams  of  meta 
physics  aimed  at  Swedenborg  in  particular  and 
speculative  metaphysics  in  general.  The  au¬ 
thor  excluded  it  from  the  authorized  edition  of 
his  works,  but  recent  German  critics  find  in 
it  an  interesting  link  in  the  development  of  his 
system. 

The  authorized  Life  of  Mr.  Moody  by  bis 
son  was  published  last  week  with  advance 
orders  on  the  books  of  the  publishers  (the 
Revells)  of  160,000  copies. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs’s  Addresses  on  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  during  his  I’residenoy  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M.  are  now  published  by  the  American 
Board  in  a  volume  of  about  200  pages.  It  in¬ 
cludes  Dr.  Storrs’s  address  before  the  Inter¬ 
national  Congregational  Council  on  The  Per¬ 
manent  Motive  in  Missionary  Work. 
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PARABLE  OF  THE  SOWER. 

Introductory  Study. 

It  is  at  this  period  of  Jesus’  career,  on  his 
return  from  the  second  tour,  that  we  find  him 
beginning  to  teach  by  a  new  method — that  of 
parable.  Parabolic  teaching  was  and  is  com¬ 
mon  in  the  East;  both  Greeks  and  Hebrews 
made  much  use  of  it ;  it  was  especially  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  rabbis  in  a  stiff,  mechanical  way. 
In  a  few  cases  we  find  it  in  the  Old  Testament 
(2  Sam.  xii.  1-6;  Isa.  v.  1-7,  xxviii.  28-29), 
but  no  teacher  of  any  age  or  any  country  has 
at  all  equalled  our  Lord  in  .the  use  of  this 
method.  From  the  very  beginning  of  his 
teaching  he  had  shown  marvellous  power  in 
the  use  of  figurative  language  (Matt.  v.  14, 
16,  ix.  16-17,  etc. ).  Nearly  every  utterance 
of  his  is  clarified  and  illuminated  by  figures 
drawn  from  universal  experience  and  common 
life.  But  a  parable  is  far  more  than  a  figure 
of  speech,  and  the  use  that  Jesus  made  of  it 
had  other  purposes  than  simply  to  make  clear 
or  to  illuminate. 

Briefly,  a  parable  is  a  “narrative  expressly 
imagined  for  the  purpose  of  representing  a 
religions  truth  in  a  pictorial  figure.”  In  the 
parables  of  Jesus  is  “a  wealth  of  spiritual 
truth  enshrined.  ’  ’  The  parable  differs  from  a 
fable  in  that  it  contains  nothing  grotesque  and 
nothing  contrary  to  nature ;  from  an  allegory 
in  that  the  truth  it  teaches  is  actually  repre¬ 
sented,  not  merely  illustrated.  “I  am  the  Good 
Shepherd”  is  not  a  parable,  but  an  allegory. 

*  ‘  A  sower  went  forth  to  sow,  ’  ’  and  all  that 
follows,  has  no  allegorical  meaning;  it  does 
not  illustrate,  it  elucidates;  the  facts  in  one 
realm  of  experience  are  made  to  explain  the 
facts  in  another  realm ;  in  the  parable  earthly 
things  are  so  linked  with  heavenly,  as  Bruce 
says,  that  one  becomes  a  mirror  of  the  other. 
Further,  a  parable  differs  from  an  allegory  in 
this,  that  it  aims  to  teach  only  a  single  im¬ 
portant  truth,  to  which  all  the  details  refer  so 
far  as  they  have  any  meaning ;  to  try  to  find 
minor  truths  in  the  minor  details  is  to  mis¬ 
apprehend  the  nature  of  a  parable.  Hence  it 
continually  occurs  that  we  find  the  parables  of 
Christ  coming  in  pairs,  each  teaching  a  truth 
complementary  to  the  other. 

Jesus  began  now  to  teach  in  parables  because 
the  time  had  come  to  advance  from  elementary 
teaching  to  the  deeper  truths  of  the  kingdom. 
But  these  truths  were  very  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand— how  difficult  we  who  inherit  the  wealth 
of  nineteen  centuries  of  Christian  thought 
oan  hardly  realize.  It  was  essential  that 
they  should  be  put  in  a  form  which  would 
attract  attention,  win  sympathy,  and  aid  the 
memory.  The  truths  that  Jesus  had  now  to 
teach  were  so  new  and  difficult  that  if  they  had 
been  clothed  in  ordinary  language  they  would 
have  been  forgotten  before  the  minds  of  the 
hearers  had  had  time  to  take  them  in ;  humanly 
speaking,  it  would  have  been  impossible  that 
they  should  have  been  preserved  and  handed 
down  to  the  Church  had  they  not  been  clothed 
in  a  form  which  made  it  possible  to  remember 
not  only  their  general  features,  but  their 
minute  relations. 

There  were  other  reasons  for  the  adoption  of 
this  form  just  at  this  time.  There  were  now 
multitudes  of  people  following  Jesus,  attracted 
by  many  different  motives ;  it  was  time  that  a 
sifting  process  began.  But  here  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  misapprehend  Christ’s  purpose. 
The  disciples,  on  hearing  the  first  of  his  para¬ 
bles,  that  of  the  sower,  asked  him  the  same 
question  we  are  now  asking — why  he  taught  in 
parables  (Matt.  xiii.  10).  And  he  answered 
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that  the  parable  waa[a  veil  of  trath,  not  to  repel, 
bnt  to  attract:  if  they  could  see  (yerse  13)  what 
he  meant,  they  would  not  perceive;  if  they 
conld  hear,  they  would  not  understand;  bnt 
under  this  half  concealment,  the  truth  would 
find  its  way  to  their  intelligence,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  win  its  own  acceptance.  The  sifting 
process,  in  other  words,  was  not  to  winnow 
out  those  who  followed  him  from  selfish  or 
false  motives,  bnt  to  win  them  to  follow  him 
from  true  motives. 

Yet  there  was  also  a  prohibitory  side  to  this 
form  of  teaching — not  so  much  in  the  nature 
of  the  teaching  as  in  that  of  those  who  heard. 
There  were  those  whose  hearts  were  waxed 
gross  and  whose  eyes  were  deliberately  self- 
closed  (verses  14,  16).  The  penalty  of  such  sin 
is  more  sin;  it  "punishes  itself  by  eating  out 
the  capacity  for  better  things, ’’ so  that  the 
power  of  seeing  the  beauty  of  spiritual  things 
gradually  becomes  lost.  And  it  was  not  in 
wrath,  but  in  mercy,  that  Christ’s  teachings 
were  henceforth  such  as  these  could  not  under¬ 
stand. 

The  eight  parables  with  which  Jesus  opened 
this  new  method  of  teaching  (Matt.  xiii.  1-50; 
Mark  iv.  26-29),  are  designed  to  serve  one 
purpose — to  show  in  more  detail,  to  throw  up 
into  higher  relief  than  in  his  earlier  teachings, 
the  nature  and  progress  of  the  kingdom  of 
Qod,  and  its  relations  to  various  classes  of 
men.  It  is  not  certain  that  they  were  all 
spoken  at  one  time,  though  they  were  proba¬ 
bly  all  uttered  in  one  day — five  of  them  (Matt, 
xiii.  3-9,  24  33;  Mark  iv.  26-29)  spoken  to  the 
multitudes  from  the  fishing  boat  anchored  near 
the  beach,  the  others  to  his  disciples  and  im¬ 
mediate  followers  after  entering  the  house. 

THE  LESSON. 

Matt.  xiii.  1-8,  18-23. 

Golden  Text.  — The  seed  is  the  Word  of  God. 
— Luke  viii.  11. 

The  best  explanation  of  this  lesson  passage 
is  the  lesson  itself.  Our  Lord  himself  has  ex¬ 
plained  it,  and  the  teacher  who  desires  most 
effectually  to  open  up  the  important  truth  of 
this  parable,  whatever  his  usual  method,  will 
infiuence  his  scholars  to  commit  to  memory 
the  fourteen  verses  of  the  lesson,  or  at  least 
the  last  six  verses  explanatory  of  the  parable. 
The  parable  shows  the  different  reception  given 
to  the  word  of  the  kingdom  by  different  classes 
of  people,  and  that  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  did  not  depend  alone  upon  a  work 
of  divine  power,  as  the  rabbis  taught,  but  that 
it  requires  also  the  free  response  of  man. 

Verses  1,  2.  On  that  day  appears  to  be  the 
day  described  in  the  last  verses  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  chapter,  where  Jesus  is  represented  as 
npeaking  to  the  multitudes  (xii.  46).  The  house 
was  evidently  crowded  ;  his  mother  and  broth¬ 
ers  could  not  get  in  to  speak  with  him.  It 
was  perhaps  because  of  that  incident  that 
Jesus  went  out  of  the  house  and  sat  by  the  seaside, 
where  there  was  abundant  room.  He  shortly 
found  it  well  to  take  his  seat  in  a  boat  where 
he  conld  be  better  seen  by  all.  It  was  not 
customary  for  teachers  to  stand  (Luke  iv.  20). 

Verses  3,  4,  19.  Our  Lord  himself  gives  all 
needed  commentary  on  the  parable.  The  sower 
is  he  who  brings  the  word  of  the  kingdom ;  the 
wayside  is  the  indifferent  heart,  not  open  like 
ploughed  ground  to  receive  the  truth.  The 
word  therefore  does  not  become  incorporated 
in  character  and  the  evil  soon  does  away 
with  it. 

Verses  5,  6,  22.  The  rocky  places  are  places 
of  thin  soil,  ploughed  and  prepared  indeed, 
bnt  so  thin  that  the  upspringing  seed  can  put 
forth  no  proper  roots.  So  the  shallow  Ohris- 
tian  may  rejoice  in  the  comforts  of  the  early 
religious  life,  bnt  his  joys  not  being  rooted  in 
his  character  cannot  endure  the  hot  breath  of 
tribulation. 


Verses  7,  22.  Who  does  not  understand  how 
surely  the  care  of  the  world  and  the  deceitfulness 
of  riches  will  choke  the  word  if  like  thorns  they 
are  permitted  to  occupy  that  soil  of  the  heart 
in  which  the  word  has  been  rooted.  Casting  all 
your  care  upon  him  is  the  only  sure  safeguard 
against  this  danger. 

Verses  8,  23.  The  good  ground  is  the  pre¬ 
pared  heart,  open  to  God’s  sunshine  and  rain, 
ploughed  deep  by  prayer  and  meditation,  and 
kept  free  from  the  thorns  of  worldly  care. 
Such  a  garden  of  the  Lord  brings  forth  abund¬ 
ant  fruit. 
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Fow«r  in  Temperance. 

May  14.  What  Is  temperance  ?  1  Cor.  9 ;  25^. 

15.  Keed  ot  personal  parity.  Titus  1 : 15 ;  8 : 8-15. 

16.  The  power  ot  influence.  1  Cor.  8 :  8-13.  ■* 

17.  Help  by  example.  1  Thess.  1 ;  1-10. 

18.  The  safe  community.  Ps.  144:9-15. 

19.  How  to  Insure  public  weal.Ps.  33: 13;  Isa.  60:18. 

80.  Topic— The  power  of  a  temperate  life.  Dan.  1 : 

1-17.  (Quaterly  temperance  meeting.) 

An  entire  community  was^X^hooked  and 
shamed,  on  a  recent  Monday  morning.  From 
lip  to  lip  the  tidings  flew,  that  in  an  adjacent 
hamlet,  a  young  man  known  to  many  had 
been  murdered.  So  many  laws  human  and 
divine  had  been  defied,  and  the  public  had 
for  so  long  been  blind  to  the  evils  there  en¬ 
acted,  that  a  brief  study  of  the  incident  may 
not  be  amiss.  The  place  was  that  detestable 
and  damnable  coalition,  a  saloon  which  was 
also  a  brothel.  The  fiends  of  drink  and  of 
lust  had  joined  forces  to  work  their  ruin.  The 
party  who  kept  it  had  long  merited,  bnt  thus 
far  escaped  imprisonment.  The  witnesses  of 
and  participants  in  the  tragedy  were  young 
men  who  were  under  the  impression  that  they 
were  seeing  life.  They  had  despised  God’s 
law  concerning  rest  and  worship  by  turning 
what  ought  to  have  been  a  day  of  devotion  into 
one  of  debauch.  Drink  had  dethroned  reason. 
Personal  purity  had  long  since  fled  from  such 
scenes  of  contamination.  Sometime  between 
midnight  and  3  o’clock  in  the  morning,  these 
wild  revels,  held  in  defiauoe  of  human  and 
divine  law,  culminated  in  murder.  Not  one 
of  the  entire  party  conld  give  an  intelligible 
account  of  what  had  happened,  or  how  it 
happened.  From  the  wrath  of  an  indignant 
public  the  keeper  fled.  Bnt  a  few  days  later 
flames  reduced  the  building  to  ashes.  To  keep 
their  names  out  of  the  papers  became  the  ab¬ 
sorbing  aim  of  every  one  present  when  the 
crime  was  committed.  Not  repentance  for 
being  there,  bnt  shame  for  being  found  out. 

The  public,  which  had  thus  far  been  torpid, 
all  at  once  became  imperious.  What  all  right 
thinking  men  and  women  would  like  to  know 
is,  how  men  and  women  justify  themselves 
for  being  so  much  more  concerned  about  a 
man’s  temporal  death,  than  they  are  about 
his  eternal  defilement.  Cleanness  of  life  out¬ 
weighs  length  of  life  with  God.  Jesus  Christ 
cam  into  the  world  and  died  upon  Calvary,  not 
to  avert  our  temporal  death,  but  our  eternal 
defilement.  He  himself  lived  but  five  years 
longer  than  the  victim  of  whom  we  have 
spoken,  and  he  too  was  murdered.  In  the  one 
case  there  is  the  glory  of  loyalty  to  duty,  in 
the  other  the  shame  of  slavery  to  lust.  "The 
sting  of  death  is  sin.’’  Drink  is  the  devil’s 
great  moral  opiate.  With  it  he  puts  conscience 
to  sleep  so  that  men  and  women  neglect  re¬ 
ligion.  It  joins  hands  with  passion  to  rob  men 
and  women  of  purity.  The  murderer,  his  hands 
reeking  with  blood,  points  to  it  as  the  cause 
of  his  crime. 

The  liquor  dealer  is  the  one  man  who  can  at 
one  and  the  same  time  succeed  in  business, 
and  yet  condemn  his  finished  product.  He 
drives  the  drunkard  from  his  place,  or  else 


demands  that  he  remain  out  of  sight,  and  in 
silence.  Factories  most  be  judged  by  their 
products.  Follow  the  staggering  form  as  it 
reels  home  from  the  saloon.  You  will  not 
journey  far  before  you  come  upon  a  borne 
which  drink  transformed  first  into  a  hovel,  and 
then  degraded  into  a  hell.  Everything  yon  see 
proclaims  the  need  of  food,  fuel,  clothes,  rent. 
Deepest  and  loudest  of  all  is  the  ory  for  love  of 
husband  and  father.  To  all  these  calls  husband 
and  father  is  as  dead  as  an  Egyptian  mummy. 

Institutions,  like  individuals,  most  be  known 
by  the  company  they  keep.  Measured  by  this 
test  the  saloon  is  infamous.  In  it,  over  it,  or 
near  to  it,  yon  will  find  the  gambling  den. 
Often  a  part  of  it,  never  very  far  from  it,  in 
either  space  or  spirit,  is  the  brothel.  "Whom 
the  gods  wish  to  destroy,  they  first  make  mad.  ’  ’ 
Thousands  have  awaked  to  discover  that  with 
sobriety,  virtue  also  fled.  Pawn  shops  are 
most  thriving  where  saloons  are  most  numer¬ 
ous.  Those  who  first  waste  their  money  in  the 
saloon,  next  raise  it  in  the  pawn  shop.  What 
a  quartet  for  the  woe  of  men  and  women  these 
four  constitute.  Saloon,  gambling  den,  brothel 
and  pawn  shop,  when  these  are  done  with  yon, 
earth  no  longer  needs  yon,  and  yon  are  not 
ready  for  heaven.  Total  abstinence  is  the 
Gibraltar  of  the  temperance  question.  It  is  a 
mighty  foe  to  poverty.  Purity  has  few  better 
friends  or  more  daring  champions.  Make  its 
practice  universal,  and  the  saloons  close  their 
doors  for  lack  of  patrons.  From  the  ranks  of 
the  occasional  drinkers,  the  saloon  recruits  its 
army  of  steady  drinkers.  Tippling  risks  every¬ 
thing  to  win  nothing. 


STUDIES  IN  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATUBE. 

HEROES  AND  HEROISM. 

CELLPTER  TV. 

All  the  Hebrew  epics  which  we  have  studied 
are  in  prose.  There  is  in  the  Old  Testament 
no  verse  epic,  but  there  is  one  of  mingled 
prose  and  verse  which  is  of  matchless  beauty 
— the  Story  of  Balaam.  The  three  chapters 
Numbers  xxii.-xxiv.,  are  a  literary  gem  un¬ 
surpassed  in  the  correctness  and  finish  of  both 
prose  and  poetry.  They  form  a  little  book  by 
themselves,  and  in  a  literary  study  may  prop¬ 
erly  be  so  considered.  The  Balaam  story  is 
more  elaborately  told  and  more  richly  adorned 
with  poetry  than  any  other  of  the  Bible  stories. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  observe  that  the 
structure  is  eminently  that  of  folk-lore,  with 
its  numeric  system  of  three  and  seven.  The 
purpose  of  the  book  is  very  striking ;  for  at 
that  early  i>eriod*  its  meaning  is  the  thor¬ 
oughly  modem  idea  of  the  unity  of  all  man¬ 
kind;  only  it  is^based  not  on  anthropology, 
bnt  on  God  as  its  basis  and  Israel  the  unifying 
element,  as  was  promised  to  Abraham — "In 
thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be  blest." 

Balaam  himself  is  a  grandly  drawn  figure 
and  not  at  all  the  vulgar  deceiver  that  nearly 
all  expositors  make  him  out  to  be ;  partly  from 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  remark  in  Deuteron¬ 
omy  that  the  children  of  Israel  committed 
iniquity  in  Baalpeor  according  to  the  counsel 
of  Balaam,  a  word  which  in  the  fluid  nature  of 
language  has  lost  the  meaning  oracle,  prophecy, 
which  it  had  when  first  used  in  this  place,  t 
Balaam  is  a  seer  of  such  wide  renown  that  his 


*  Elarly  In  this  connection,  at  whatever  period  the 
chapters  may  be  dated. 

+How  fluid  our  Eng  llsh  langruaKe  is,  how  esMily  words 
take  on  new  meaniDK  or  lose  their  first  slgniflcance,  was 
strikingly  brought  to  my  knowledge  lately  by  a  lawyer 
of  much  oratorical  fame.  About  fifteen  years  ago, 
preparing  a  speech,  he  had  occasion  to  use  the  word 
humanitarian,  in  the  sense  which  of  recent  years  has  be¬ 
came  so  familiar.  To  assure  himself  that  he  was  jnstl- 
fled  in  using  it  in  such  a  sense  be  turned  to  the  the 
latest  edition  of  a  Standard  Dictionary  (Webster  or 
Worcester,  I  forget  which)  and  found  there  as  the  only 
definition  of  the  word“A  Unitarlan:oae  who  denies  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.” 
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aoie  has  spread  from  his  far  distant  home  on 
the  Enphrates,  to  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Midi  an 
desert  and  the  nntntored  agrionltnrists  of 
Moab.  He  is  a  dlTiner  by  profession,  no  donbt, 
an  astrologer,  like  many  wise  men  of  his  oonn- 
try  then  and  at  a  later  day,  that  being  as  far 
as  the  soienoe  of  the  stars  had  yet  been  de- 
reloped;  bnt  Balaam  was  no  vnlgar  fortune¬ 
teller.  He  practised  dirination  as  the  highest 
of  arts,  and  was  by  its  means  actually  brought 
into  commnnication  srith  the  tme  God,  as  the 
narrative  explicitly  informs  ns.  It  needs  no 
scholarship  to  see  from  his  own  oracles  that  he 
sras  always  faithful  to  the  heavenly  vision. 
Though  his  will  was  not  in  harmony  with  the 
will  of  God  on  this  occasion,  we  observe  that 
he  never  for  a  moment  thought  of  resitting  that 
wilL  He  did  earnestly  attempt  by  prayers  and 
aaorifloes  to  change  it,  and  he  was  severely 
reprimanded  by  the  angel  for  his  predetermina¬ 
tion  to  change  it  if  he  could ;  bnt  when  at  last 
he  found  it  was  not  to  be  changed  he  aban¬ 
doned  the  straggle,  fell  in  with  the  plan  of 
God,  and  prophesied  of  Israel’s  fntnre,  the 
golden  age  of  the  chosen  people,  with  a  clear¬ 
ness  and  fulness  of  detail  never  surpassed  by 
any  later  prophet. 

The  time  of  this  episode  is  that  closing  period 
of  Israel’s  wanderings  when  this  great  people, 
having  compassed  the  land  of  Edom,  had 
emerged  from  the  desert  on  the  confines  of 
Moab,  and  having  been  refused  further  passage 
by  Sihon,  King  of  the  Amorites,  had  offered 
battle,  bad  been  viotorions,  and  proudly  taken 
possession  of  Sihon’s  capital,  Heshbon.  The 
neighboring  King  of  Moab,  lately  conquered 
by  Sihon  and  terrified  by  the  great  caravan 
which  for  weeks  had  skirted  the  foothills  of 
the  oonntry,  had  remained  passive.  Now, 
alarmed  by  the  signal  successes  of  Israel,  he 
invoked  the'aid  the  sheiks  of  Midian,  the  wild 
Bedouin  of  the  neighboring  desert,  describing 
Israel  from  the  tme  point  of  view  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  and  pastoral  folk  as  ”a  people  who 
licked  np  all  that  were  ronnd  abont  them  as 
the  ox  licked  np  the  grass  of  the  field.”  Bnt 
the  Bedouins,  who  had  doubtless  hung  abashed 
npon  the  skirts  of  the  Israelitish  caravan  dur¬ 
ing  their  desert  journey,  counseled  an  appeal 
to  snpematnral  aid.  An  embassy  was  de¬ 
spatched  across  the  wide  desert,  a  journey  of 
many  weeks,  to  the  ancient  Mesopotamian  city, 
Petbor,  the  "Town  of  the  revealing  of 
dresuns,”  probably  a  seat  of  the  Magi  of  that 
time.  "I  know  that  he  whom  tbon  blessest  t« 
blest  and  he  whom  thon  cnrsest  u  accurst”  was 
the  confident  message  of  the  King  of  Moab  to 
Balaam. 

The  story,  in  its  mechanical  stractnre  and 
frequent  repetitions,  bad  evidently  passed  into 
the  folk-lore  stage  before  being  transposed  into 
epi&  The  twice  repeated  embassies  of  Balak, 
King  of  Moab,  the  answers  of  Balaam,  as  much 
alike  as  the  progress  of  ideas  admits,  the  three¬ 
fold  warning  as  he  set  out,  even  the  medium 
by  which  one  warning  came— the  ass— all  have 
the  freshness  and  feeling  of  genuine  folk-lore. 
In  Ar,  the  city  of  Moab,  they  met,  the  Eastern 
Seer  and  the  King,  too  impatient  to  tarry  the 
prophet’s  coming.  That  the  account  ^ven 
in  Numbers  is  not  intended  as  a  history  of  the 
event  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  suggestive  conversation  of  these 
two  on  first  meeting  is  entirely  omitted,  and 
that  we  have  to  depend  npon  the  prophet  Micah 
for  a  knowledge  of  it  All  the  urgent  distress 
of  the  King  speaks  in  the  precipitate  question 
—the  utterance  of  both  superstition  and  fear 
(Micah  vi.  6,  7) — "Wherewith  shall  I  come 
before  Jehovah  (Israel’s  God),  and  bow  myself 
before  the  high  Oodt  Shall  I  come  before  him 
with  bnmt  offemgs,  with  calves  of  a  year 
old?  Will  Jehovah  be  pleased  with  thousands 
of  rivers  of  oil?  shall  I  give  my  first  bom  for 
my  transgression,  the  frnit  of  my  body  for  the 


sin  of  my  soul?”  Centuries  after,  in  a  time 
of  imminent  danger  a  king  of  Moab  offered  his 
eldest  son  a  burnt  offering  to  Ohemosh  in  the 
vain  hope  of  a  victory  over  Israel  (2  Kings  iii. 
27),  bnt  Balak  is  deterred  from  so  hideons  a 
mode  of  approach  to  Jehovah  by  the  earnest 
answer  of  the  seer—  ‘  He  hath  showneth*  thee,  O 
man,  what  is  good,  and  what  doth  Jehovah  re¬ 
quire  of  thee  bnt  to  do  justly  and  to  love  mercy 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  Oodf  ”  a  view  of 
God  to  which  in  this  time  of  Balaam  not  one 
of  the  chosen  people  hod  attained ;  a  view  of 
God  which  by  all  bnt  a  very  small  minority  of 
the  Christian  world  is  to-day  condemned. 

All  that  follows  is  a  dramatic  prose  setting 
to  the  prophecies,  which  abound  in  poetry. 
The  climbing  of  the  steep  ascent  to  the  "high 
places  of  Baal,  ”  to  "the  field  of  the  watch¬ 
men”  on  the  top  of  Pisgab,  to  the  peak  of 
Peo^  which  looked  towards  Jeshimon,  the 
Dry  and  Parched  Land  of  the  Sonth  Country  of 
Canaan ;  the  building  of  seven  altars,  the  offer¬ 
ing  of  seven  bnllooks  and  seven  rams;  the 
withdrawal  of  the  seer  away  from  altar  and 
sacrifice  to  some  '  ‘  bare  height’  ’  where  he  conld 
meet  God  alone;  these  are  thrice  repeated; 
and  each  time  the  seer  brings  back  the  "para¬ 
ble”  not  of  his  own  desire,  bnt  of  God’s  will 
(Nnm.  xxiii.  8): 

How  shall  I  cnrse,  whom  God  hath  not  cursed  T 
And  how  shall  Idefy,  whom  Jehovah  hath  not  defied  7 
And  again  the  second  time  (verses  19,  20,  21): 
Behold,  I  have  received  commandment  to  bless : 
And  be  hath  blessed  and  I  cannot  reverse  it. 

He  hath  not  beheld  iniquity  in  Jacob, 

Neither  has  he  seen  perverseness  in  Israel : 

Jehovah  bis  God  is  with  him. 

And  the  shout  of  a  king  is  among  them. 

And  still  a  third  time  (xxiv.  6-7): 

How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob, 

Thy  tabernacles,  O  Israel  I 
As  valleys  they  are  spread  forth. 

As  rardens  by  the  river  side. 

As  lign-aloes  which  Jehovah  hath  planted. 

As  cedar  trees  beside  the  waters. 

The  displeasure  of  Balak  is  all  the  greater 
for  being  complicated  with  superstitions  fear. 
First  he  would  check  this  unsatisfactory  seer. 
"Neither  curse  them  at  all  nor  bless  them  at 
all,”  be  exclaims,  and  again  with  bitterness 
which  he  does  not  try  to  conceal,  "I|thonght 
to  promote  thee  to  great  honor,  bnt  lo,  Jeho¬ 
vah  (Israel’s  God)  hath  held  thee  back  from 
honor.”  Bnt  Balaton  is  now  past  oaring  for 
the  honor  of  man.  He  has  ceased  to  fight 
against  God,  and  yielding  himself  to  the  heav¬ 
enly  impulse  he  utters  a  series  of  snblime 
prophecies,  the  far  reaching  character  of  which 
wonld  snrely  never  have  been  vonchsafed  to 
any  prophet  whose  will  was  not  in  accord  with 
God's  will  (xxiv.  17): 

“I  see  him,  but  not  now: 

I  behold  him.  bnt  not  nigh : 

There  shall  come  forth  a  star  ont  of  Jacob, 

And  a  sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel. 

And  shall  smite  through  the  corners  of  Moab, 
And  break  down  all  the  sons  of  tumult. " 

He  saw  that  the  time  wonld  come  when  the 
snrronnding  nations,  Moab,  Edom,  Amelek, 
the  Kenites,  should  be  no  more,  when  Assyria, 
bis  own  nation,  wonld  carry  them  all  away. 
And  then  a  vision  rose  before  him  which  forced 
a  cry  of  horror  from  his  lips,  "Alas!  who  shall 
live  when  God  doetb  this!”  For  Assyria  too, 
was  to  be  afflicted  and  come  to  destrnction. 
No  nation,  no  people,  were  to  stand  against 
that  "one  ont  of  Jacob”  who  "should  have 
dominion.” 

And  so  at  last,  unanswered  and  nnreproved, 
Balaam  having  nttered  his  message  goes  back 
to  his  own  home,  and  disappears  from  onr 
sight.  In  another  part  of  the  book  of  Num¬ 
bers  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  which  harmon¬ 
izes  little  with  what  we  have  seen  of  him 
here ;  bnt  with  harmonizing  Scripture  we  have 
not  here  to  do.  The  epic  story  is  a  nnit, 
perfectly  self-consistent  and  its  meaning  very 
clear — that  Jehovah  is  the  God  not  of  Israel 
only,  bnt  of  all  nations;  and  that  in  every 
nation  he  may  speak  for  God  whose  will  is  one 
with  the  will  of  God.  L.  S.  H. 

*Tbe  sense  of  the  verb  is  present:  “  he  is  now  showing 
thee  by  my  words  ”  is  its  signiflcstion. 


HOME  DEPARTMENT 

THE  BABY. 

“  She  is  a  little  hindering  thing,” 

The!mother  said : 

I  do  not  have  an  hour  of  peace. 

Till  she’s  in  bed. 

“  She  clings  unto  my  hand  or  gown 
And  follows  me 

About  the  house,  from  room  to  room. 

Talks  constantly. 

“  She  is  a  bundle  full  of  nerves. 

And  wilful  ways ; 

She  does  not  sleep  full  sound  at  nights. 
Scarce  any,  days. 

“  She  does  not  like  to  hear  the  wind. 

The  dark  she  fears ; 

And  piteously  she  calls  for  me 
To  wipe  her  tears. 

”  She  is  a  little  hindering  thing,” 

The  mother  said ; 

“  Bnt  still  she  is  my  wine  ofjlife, 

My  dally  bread.” 

The  children— what  a  load  of  care 
Their  coming  brings; 

But,  oh.  the  grief  when  God  doth  stoop 
To  give  them  wings! 

—The  Independent. 


NOBLESSE  OBLIGE. 

Prof.  Mary  Jordan  of  Smith  College. 

n. 

Finally,  it  is  said  that  men  make  the  laws 
for  men.  As  far  as  the  effort  has  been  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  well-being  of  men  by  legal  enact¬ 
ment,  it  mnst  be  admitted  that  the  failure  is 
conspicuous.  The  student  of  things  as  they 
are  is  driven^to  tbe^conviction  that  legal  enact¬ 
ment  tonches  very  few  of  the  important  issues 
of  life.  Furthermore,  men  have  made  many 
laws  for  women,  not  indeed  for  women  as 
women,  as  the  phrase  goes  now,  whatever  it 
means;  bnt  for  women  as  hnman  beings,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  intrusted  with  important 
services  to  the  social  organism.  In  some  com¬ 
munities  at  least,  women  are  highly  protected 
by  law.  A  married  woman’s  earnings  are  her 
own  in  a  sense  that  her  husband’s  are  not  his. 
A  yonng  woman  has  the  right  to  be  paid  where 
a  man  is  compelled  to  wait.  The  working  day 
for  women  has  been  restricted.  Seats  mnst  be 
provided  in  stores  and  suitable  conditions  in 
factories  where  women  are  employed.  The 
wages  of  a  wife  cannot  be  attached  for  a  hns- 
band’s  debts.  Failure  to  pay  the  wages  dne 
to  a  woman  np  to'|50  makes  all  a  man’s  prop¬ 
erty  liable  to  execution  and  he  himself  to  im¬ 
prisonment  without  bail.  No  woman  can  be 
arrested  in  a  civil  action,  or  held  by  an  execu¬ 
tion,  except  nnder  the  most  stringent  pro¬ 
visions.  The  rights  of  a  married  woman  in 
property  and  in  dower  are  so  generous  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States  as  to  be  unfair  to 
other  heirs.  Now  the  point  nnder  considera¬ 
tion  here  is  not  that  these  enactments  are  all 
wise  or  all  well  considered,  or  that  they  singly 
or  together  effect  the  changes  that  are  contem¬ 
plated  at  present  by  women  who  demand  the 
ballot,  bnt  that  they  have  been  effected  by  men 
not  themselves  directly  interested,  and  that 
each  and  all  of  them  have  at  some  time  been 
advocated  by  women  as  ends  for  which  it  was 
particularly  necessary  that  they  should  have 
the  ballot. 

A  standing  reason  for  demanding  the  ballot 
on  the  part  of  many  women  is  that  it  is  needfnl 
for  the  protection  of  their  interests  as  property 
holders  and  wage-earners.  Here  it  is  supposed 
popularly  that  men  have  profiled  by  their 
possession  of  the  suffrage.  There  is  no  greater 
fallacy  among  those  left  nntold  by  Aristotle 
and  by  Bacon.  The  ballot  has  not  kept  the 
privileges  of  property,  nor  raised  the  wages  of 
labor  for  men.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the 
organizers  and  members  of  Labor  Unions  are 
all  voters.  Wonld  such  efforts  at  control  of 
the  market  be  needed  if  the  ballot  were  a  means 
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to  the  same  end?  The  despairing  men  who  see 
the  valne  of  their  corner  lots  going  down  before 
an  nnexpeoted  tide  of  fashion  or  their  homes 
ieft  in  an  ngly  and  disagreeable  neighborhood 
to  switching  yards  and  ronnd  houses  are  all 
voters.  The  stately  gentlemen  who  have  im¬ 
provements  voted  on  their  property  until  it  is 
assessed  beyond  its  rental,  all  have  the  suffrage. 
In  snch  oases  they  are  at  the  disadvantage  of 
not  being  in  the  majority,  or  equally  of  being 
confronted  by  what  no  votes  can  change,  no 
law  control.  Economic  laws,  public  taste, 
moral  motive,  are  beyond  the  province  of  the 
ballot. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  in  some  oases  where 
the  way  a  man  nses  his  right  of  suffrage  may 
be  made  to  serve  some  ulterior  end,  he  becomes 
of  more  importance  thereby.  It  is  possible 
that  the  politics  of  a  candidate  for  school  in¬ 
spector  should  determine  his  appointment  or 
even  his  election.  Bnt  this  is  corruption ;  this 
is  the  intrusion  of  politics  into  places  where 
politics  should  have  no  weight.  I  cannot  be. 
lieve  that  this  use  of  a  vote  would  ever  be  seri¬ 
ously  put  forward  by  a  woman  as  the  reason 
for  her  having  one  to  prostitute.  Bnt,  grant¬ 
ing  that  she  contemplated  this  use  of  it  in  the 
iast  resort,  how  would  her  case  radically  differ 
from  the  one  that  she  resents  now?  It  is  true 
that  one  aspect  of  disadvantage  under  which 
she  thinks  she  works  as  compared  with  men 
would  have  been  removed,  but  another  wonld 
have  been  substituted  in  its  place  and  a  much 
more  influential  one.  For  she  wonld  appear  as 
the  representative  of  a  class  and  of  a  principle, 
not  as  she  now  does  as  an  exception  to  be 
treated  on  the  merits  of  the  case.  Consider  for 
a  moment  the  facts.  In  this  country  there  are 
four  million  working  women.  Half  a  million 
are  teachers,  a  million  and  a  half  are  in  domes¬ 
tic  service,  two  million  are  in  the  manual  in¬ 
dustries.  Of  the  three  hundred  sixty-nine 
groups  of  industries  represented  in  the  United 
States,  only  nine  are  without  women.  Five 
per  cent,  of  the  wage- earning  women  have  a 
tenure  of  work  above  five  years ;  the  other  95 
per  cent,  live  at  home  during  their  term  of 
ontside  employment,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years 
retnm  home.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  women 
use  their  earnings  for  home  support,  and  over 
66  per  cent,  besides  their  trade,  help  with 
housework  at  home.  These  are  plainly  not  the 
conditions  of  permanent  workers  nor  of  skilled 
workers,  yet  even  here  when  a  woman  succeeds 
in  these  untoward  conditions  in  making  herself 
a  skilled  worker,  she  often  earns  as  much  as  a 
man,  or,  in  case  of  piece  work,  more.  Other¬ 
wise  she  falls  under  the  action,  not  of  an  un¬ 
just  discrimination  against  her  sex,  bnt  of  an 
inexorable  economic  law — that  quick  and  easy 
trades  are  overstocked  and  so  poorly  paid ;  that 
skilled  trades  take  time  and  attention,  which 
she  ceases  to  give  just  as  her  work  becomes 
valuable.  Finally,  more  than  half  the  wage- 
earning  women  in  this  country  are  under 
twenty-one,  so  that,  to  be  practically  nsefnl 
for  them  as  wage-earners,  the  suffrage  wonld 
have  to  be  extended  to  them  as  infants  instead 
of  as  women.  That  any  one  should  seriously 
advocate  the  desirability  of  influencing  this  95 
per  cent,  of  wage-earning  women,  now  accept¬ 
ing  this  lot  temporarily,  to  make  it  permanent 
is  out  of  the  question.  It  could  not  result  in 
the  happiness  of  women  nor  in  the  welfare  of 
society. 

(Omcltided  next  week.) 

The  fonr-year- old  daughter  of  a  popular  New 
Hampshire  clergyman  was  ailing  one  night, 
and  was  put  to  bed  early.  She  said,  "Mamma, 

I  want  to  see  my  papa.  ’’  Her  mother  replied, 
"No,  dear:  your  papa  mnst  not  be  disturbed. " 
Pretty  soon  she  said  again,  "I  want  to  see  my 
papa."  The  mother  replied  as  before,  "No: 
yonr  i>apa  mnst  not  be  disturbed. "  It  was  not 
long  before  she  nttered  this  clincher,  "Mamma, 
I, 'am  a  sick  woman ;  and  I  want  to  see  my 
minister  I  ’  ’—Exchange. 


BILLIE  FAIBFIELD'8  PROMISE. 

When  Billie  took  the  milk  to  Mrs.  Selden 
one  morning,  and  she  'asked  him  if  he  wonld 
bring  another  qnart  that  night,  he  said, 
"Yes’m, "  promptly,  and  then  never  thought 
of  it  again  until  he  was  in  bed. 

"Well,  I  can’t  take  itnow, ’’  said  Billie;  bnt 
he  could  not  go  to  sleep,  though  he  turned  and 
tossed  and  twisted  till  he  was  tired.  At  last 
he  went  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  shouted 
"  Mother  1" 

Mrs.  Fairfield  had  just  threaded  her  needle, 
and  stretched  a  stocking  with  a  big  hole  in  it 
over  her  hand.  She  said,  "Oh,  dear!"  bnt  she 
went  to  see  what  Billie  wanted. 

"You’ll  have  to  go  now, ’’ she  said  qnietly, 
when  he  had  told  her. 

"Oh,  mother  I  I  can’t  go  away  up  there 
alone.  ’’ 

Mrs.  Fairfield  knew  that,  for  Billie  was  never 
out  alone  at  night.  His  father  had  gone  to  bed 
downstairs  with  the  baby,  and  if  they  waked 
him,  baby  wonld  wake  too;  so  Mrs.  Fairfield 
thought  a  minute.  Then  she  said,  "We’ll  see. 
I’ll  have  the  milk  ready  when  yon  come  down.  ’’ 

When  Billie  got  into  the  kitchen,  his  mother 
stood  at  the  door  with  her  hat  and  shawl  on. 
Billie  began  to  feel  ashamed.  He  wished  he 
dared  to  go  alone,  but  he  did  not,  for  it  was  a 
lonesome  road.  He  took  the  milk,  and  they 
tramped  over  the  snow  up  the  long  hill  with¬ 
out  a  word.  The  wind  blew  in  their  faces, 
and  Billie’s  ears  were  cold,  but  he  had  the 
milk-can  in  one  hand,  and  pulled  his  sled  with 
the  other,  so  there  was  no  way  to  warm  them. 
He  was  ashamed  to  ask  his  mother  to  take  the 
milk. 

Mrs.  Selden  exclaimed,  when  she  opened  the 
door,  "Why,  what  made  yon  come  away  up 
here  to-night?  And  yon,  too,  Mrs.  Fairfield. 
It’s  too  badt  I  could  have  got  along  somehow 
without  the  milk.  ’  ’  >. 

"Billie  promised  yon,"  Mrs.  Fairfield  an¬ 
swered  ;  and  Billie  wished  nobody  wonld  look 
at  him. 

"  ’Twasn't  any  matter,  she  srid,  mother," 
he  urged,  when  they  had  started  for  home 
again.  The  wind  was  in  their  backs  now,  and 
Billie’s  ears  were  warm. 

"Buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not,"  said  his 
mother.  "The  matter  was  yonr  promise, 
Billie.  Wonld  yon  sell  the  truth  just  to  get 
rid  of  walking  up  to  Mrs.  Selden's?" 

Billie  made  no  answer.  He  was  ashamed 
again. 

Presently  he  asked  his  mother  if  she  wonld 
slide  down  hiil.  Mrs.  Fairfield  laughed,  bnt 
she  was  a  small  woman,  and  she  tucked  herself 
up  on  the  front  of  the  sled  while  Billie  stuck 
on  behind,  and  they  slid  down  the  long  hill  to 
their  own  yard,  where  Billie  skilfully  steered 
in.  His  mother  praised  the  way  he  managed 
his  sled,  bnt  Billie  was  still  uncomfortable. 

"Why  don’t  yon  do  something  to  me, 
mother?"  he  said,  while  they  were  warming 
themselves  at  the  big  coal-stove  in  the  sitting- 
room.  "I  b’lieve  I’d  feel  better  to  have  a  good 
whipping." 

His  mother  smiled  at  him. 

"  ’T would  be  pretty  hard  work  for  me  to 
whip  such  a  big  boy  as  you  are.  Don’t  yon 
want  to  help,  instead  of  making  me  do  more? 
I’ll  tell  yon  how  yon  will  be  punished,  Billie,  ’’ 
she  continued.  "It’s  too  late  to  finish  mend¬ 
ing  these  stockings  to-night,  eo  I  shall  mend 
them  to-morrow  when  I  was  going  to  make  a 
cottage  podding,  and  there’ll  be  no  podding 
for  dinner." 

Cottage  podding  was  Billie’s  favorite  dessert, 
and  this  was  a  blow  that  he  laid  to  heart. 

He  and  his  father  would  say  "Cottage  pud¬ 
ding"  to  each  other,  for  along  time  afterward, 
if  anything  was  in  danger  of  being  neglected 
or  forgotten.  And  when  Billie  had  grown  to 
be  a  man,  and  people  said,  "  Jnst  give  me  Billie 


Fairfield’s  word;  that’s  all  I  want,"  Billie 
wonld  smile,  and  say,  "Yes,  my  mother  taught 
me  to  keep  a  promise.  ’’— Selected. 

THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

COMISG. 

The  days  grow  longer. 

The  sun  grows  stronger. 

The  plants  In  the  windows— how  they  growl 
They  set  m  to  listen,— 

Their  bright  eyes  glisten ; 

And  what  they’re  hearing  I  think  I  know: 

The  spring  that’s  coming. 

The  brown  bees  hamming. 

The  sweet,  warm  winds  of  an  April  day. 

While  snows  are  drifting. 

The  scene  is  shifting : 

The  grim  old  winter’s  not  long  to  stay. 

— Scattered  Seeds. 

THK  QITAKBB  BOBOIXNK. 

As  I  walked  nnder  the  willows,  says  Brad¬ 
ford  Torrey  in  the  May  Atlantic,  I  pansed  to 
look  through  the  branches  at  a  large  hawk  and 
a  few  glossy  backed  bam  swallows  quartering 
over  the  meadow.  Then,  all  at  onoe,  there 
fell  on  my  ears  a  shower  of  bobolink  notes, 
and  the  birds,  twenty  or  more  together,  dropped 
into  the  short  grass  before  me.  Every  one  of 
them  was  a  male. 

A  strange  onstom  it  is,  this  Quakerish  sep¬ 
aration  of  the  sexes.  It  must  be  the  females’ 
work,  I  imagine.  Modesty  and  bashfnlness 
are  feminine  traits— modesty,  bashfnlness  and 
maidenly  discretion.  The  wise  virgin  shunneth 
even  the  appearance  of  eviL  Let  the  males 
flock  by  themselves,  and  travel  in  advance. 
And  the  males  practice  obedience,  not  for 
virtue’s  sake,  I  guess,  bnt  of  necessity;  en¬ 
couraged,  no  doubt,  by  an  unquestioning  belief 
that  the  wise  virgins  will  oome  trooping  after, 
and  be  found  scattered  conveniently  over  the 
meadows,  each  by  herself,  when  the  marriage 
bell  strikes.  That  blissful  hour  was  now  close 
at  hand,  and  my  twenty  gay  bachelors  knew 
it.  Every  bird  of  them  had  on  his  wedding 
garment  No  wonder  they  sang. 

FBOM  A  PAS8ENOBB. 

Dear  Conductor  :  1  want  to  tell  yon  about 
a  spider  I  saw  last  summer  in  Monteoita  It 
had  its  web  in  a  comer  of  the  porch.  I  put 
some  pieces  of  leaves  in  it,  and  down  came  the 
spider,  who  began  to  out  each  little  thread 
until  the  bits  of  leaves  dropped  out  Then  the 
little  creature  weaved  back  and  forth  until  the 
web  was  complete  again.  The  spider  had  no 
sooner  gone  back  under  a  beam,  than  a  fly  flew 
past,  and  was  caught  in  the  web.  Out  mshed 
the  spider,  and  began  to  weave  its  tiny  threads 
around  the  fly’s  body.  Then  it  took  the  fly 
nnder  the  beam  and  enjoyed  it  at  its  ease. 

We  also  found  a  trap-door  spider’s  nest. 
This  spring  we  killed  a  poisonous  shoe  button 
spider.  It  has  a  ronnd,  shiny  black  back,  like 
a  shoe  button,  and  has  a  red  spot  underneath, 
and  its  bite  is  very  poisonous.  Good-bye, 

Lois  Lehman. 

13  years  old. ) 

El.8IItORS,  CALirORKIA. 

FA|tM,  GARDEN  AKD  HOUSEHOLD. 

Remember  that  every  unkind  treatment  to 
the  cow  poisons  the  milk — even  talking  unkindly 
to  her. 

Horses  like  a  kind  voioe,  and  are  not  deaf  as 
a  rale.  Don’t  yell  at  them. 

Horses  get  tired  and  nervous  and  hungry  and 
thirsty.  Give  them  good  beds  to  sleep  on. 

If  those  about  to  depart  upon  a  vovage  wonld 
take  eight  hourly  doses  of  one-fonrth  grain  of 
calomel  each  on  the  day  before  embarkation, 
go  to  bed  early  that  evening,  and  take  two  or 
three  doses  of  one-flftieth  gndn  of  strychnine 
nitrate  the  next  forenoon,  about  one-lwf  the 
oases  of  sea-sickness  wonld  be  averted. — Y.  A. 
Chapman  M.D.,  lately  Surgeon  of  HoUand- 
Amerioan  Line. 
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THE  SILENT  HIHHWAT.* 

Looise  Seymour  Houghton. 

CHAFTEB  xvm. 

The  sexton  turned  the  key  in  the  church 
door.  “M.  le  curd  wishes  for  anything  more? 
he  asked ;  and  when  Father  Oharbonnet  made 
a  gesture  of  denial  he  turned  away. 

“Ton  may  leave  the  key  with  me,”  said  the 
priest,  and  having  received  the  antique  instru¬ 
ment,  green  with  the  rust  of  two  centuries. 
Father  Oharbonnet  walked  to  the  edge  of  the 
bluff,  while  the  sexton  returned  to  the  inter¬ 
rupt^  industry  of  turning  the  clods  in  his 
vegetable  garden. 

Standing  on  the  edge  of  the  bluff  the  priest 
looked  down;  upon  the  river  Tonne  meander¬ 
ing  through  the  broad  intervale,  upon  the 
noble  bridge  and  the  white  road  on  the  farther 
side  that  led  straight  away  across  the  fields  to 
the  market  town  two  miles  back  among  the 
trees ;  upon  the  great  cathedral  tower  of  Sens, 
standing  square  against  the  sky  upon  the  far 
horison;  upon  the  little  village  of  Olarsigny 
at  his  feet,  with  its  gardens  and  its  fields  slop¬ 
ing  to  the  river.  Then  turning  he  swept  the 
near  hills,  the  tiny  chapel  of  an  ancient  “pil¬ 
grimage”  far  above  on  a  prominent  rook,  the 
white  road,  villa  bordered  here  and  there, 
winding  down  in  long  sweeps,  and  so  to  the 
little  church  at  his  side  venerable  in  its  six¬ 
teenth  century  simplicity,  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  modem  ugliness  of  the  communal  school 
beside  it,  with  the  sexton  at  his  spading  in 
the  garden.  With  a  sudden  impulse  he  fitted 
the  heavy  key  into  the  old  fashioned  look,  and 
went  in  again. 

It  was  the  plain  country  church  of  peasant 
poeple,  sparely  furnished  with  a  few  wooden 
benches  near  the  altar,  the  walls  soiled  and 
discolored  with  age.  High  on  one  side  hung 
a  small  oil  painting  of  no  artistic  value ;  but 
below  the  altar  was  an  exquisite  sculpture  of 
Ohrist  rising  from  the  tomb,  surrounded  by 
soldiers,  angels,  the  Marys  and  a  bishop,  and 
above  a  series  of  very  old  colored  reliefs  of 
bishops  and  martyrs,  with  the  inscription, 
dated  1665: 

Maitre  iehan  emond  cure  de  oeans 
a  Done  oeste  contretable 
pries  Diev  povr  Ivy 
and  on  the  other  side : 

VNQ  sevl  DiEV  tV  Adoreras 
et  aimera  parfairment. 

The  beauty  of  the  ancient  sculpture,  the 
simplicity  of  the  ill-spelled  inscription,  the 
poverty  of  the  bare  little  church,  were  like  a 
soothing  balm  to  the  young  priest’s  heart.  He 
drew  near  to  the  altar  and  knelt  upon  the 
wooden  floor.  For  the  first  time  in  many  days 
it  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  pray. 

For  he  bad  known  perfectly  well  and  resented 
with  all  his  heart,  the  reason  why  he  had  been 
transferred  from  the  important  little  city  of 
Montargis  to  this  riverside  village  of  which 
until  now  be  had  never  even  heard  the  name. 
He  perfectly  understood,  and  his  whole  soul 
rebelled  against  the  fact,  that  the  disturbance 
concerning  the  Mission  Boat,  which  he  had 
fomented  six  months  before,  bad  drawn  upon 
him  the  critical  and  unsympathetic  attention 
of  the  bishop,  and  incidentally  had  wrought 
this  change  in  his  career,  brought  this  blight 
upon  all  his  prospects  and  hopes  of  usefulness. 
His  mind  was  tumultuous  with  protest  against 

*  Oopyrtaht.  1800.  by  Louiss  SmiouB  Hocohton 


/f$  in  the  Blood 

And  Therefore  the  Blood  Must  Be  ' 
Purified  to  Cure  Disease. 

In  the  blood — here  is  the  origin  of  a  ma- 
jority  of  human  ailments.— scrofula,  salt 
'  rheum,  pimples,  humors,  sores;  troubles  of  I 
the  stomach,  nerves,  liver  and  kiddeys,  | 
I  all  have  their  starting  point  in  bad  blo^, 
and  therefore  all  may  be  cured  by  purify-  , 
I  ing.  enriching  and  vitalizing  the  blo^ 
with  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 

Psoriasis—**!  was  broken  ont  with  a  very  ' 
pecniiar  skin  disease  which  physicians  called 
I^Tlasis.  I  was  nearly  covered  with  white,  scaly,  i 
dry  scabs  that  Itched  and  would  sometimes  bleed.  ' 
I  heard  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  was  a  {treat  bl-  od 
purifier  and  began  taking  it  and  it  has  entirely  i 
relieved  n>e  from  this  serious  trouble.”  W.  J. 
Cbook,  Jeannette.  Pa. 

HOOD’S 

Sarsaparilla 

The  Beet  Medicine  Money  Oan  Buy.  ' 


Powder 

Absolutely  Pure 


Makes  hot  breakfast-breads  wholesome — no 
yeast  germs,  no  alum.  Makes  cake,  biscuit 
and  pastry  of  superior  fineness,  flavor  and  deli¬ 
cacy.  Makes  food  that  will  keep  moist  and 
sweet.  Is  most  economical,  because  it  is  the 
purest  and  greatest  in  leavening  strength.  In 
the  easy,  expeditious  preparation  of  the  finer 
cakes  and  pastries.  Royal  is  indispensable. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  baking  powders  made 
from  alum.  Such  powders  are  sold  cheap,  because 
they  cost  but  a  few  cents  per  pound.  Not  only 
will  they  spoil  the  cake,  but  alum  is  a  corro¬ 
sive  acid,  which  taken  in  food  means  injury  to  health. 

f 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Buoh  a  result  of  loyalty  to  the  church, 
tumultuous  with  indignation  that  bis  bishop, 
instead  of  standing  by  him  and  bringing  bis 
own  great  authority  to  do  away  with  the  evil 
wrought  or  threatened  by  the  boat,  had  weakly 
yielded  to  the  popular  craze  for  a  new  sensa¬ 
tion,  permitted  the  boat  to  go  on  upon  its 
pestilent  way,  and  smothered  him — him,  who 
was  ready  to  risk  all  to  champion  the  true 
faith — had  smothered  him  in  this  obscure 
parish.  The  pride  which  had  forbidden  him 
to  appear  to  understand  the  meaning  of  it  all, 
which  had  forbidden  him  to  give  way  when 
parting  with  his  adored  sister  Lucie,  bidding 
adieu  with  her  to  the  most  exquisite  happiness 
he  had  ever  known,  had  taken  its  revenge  in 
inward  tumult  and  for  days  bis  soul  had  been 
tempest  tossed.  Here  before  that  resurrection 
tablet  it  suddenly  found  rest  in  the  intoxicat- 
ing  joy  of  martyrdom.  What  had  be  not  sac¬ 
rificed  for  the  sake  of  the  faith?  What  would 
he  not  still  farther  sacrifice?  Let  that  Mission 
Boat  come  again  into  his  parish  and  they  should 
see.  Though  it  cost  him  his  cassock  be  would 
be  the  valiant  champion  of  his  church,  and  of 
the  time  honored  ri^ts  of  the  parish  priest. 

He  rose  from  bis  knees  serene  in  a  great  res¬ 
olution,  almost  feeling  the  halo  of  martyrdom 
above  his  brow.  As  he  moved  toward  the 
door  a  step  sounded  upon  the  planks,  and  a 
woman  came  in,  a  hearty  cheery  woman  of 
middle  age,  tall  and  fair  like  his  sister,  and 
portly  as  years  would  doubtless  make  her  to 
be.  She  held  ont  her  hand  with  a  frank  ges¬ 
ture  of  welcome. 

“Ton  are  my  own 'countryman,  and  I  should 
be  first  to  welcome  you,  my  father,  ’  ’  she  said. 
“Ton  also  are  Nivernais,  are  you  not?  I  was 
coming  down  the  hill  from  our  vineyard ;  I 
have  been  up  to  see  how  the  vines  bore  last 
week’s  pruning;  and  I  saw  yon  come  in  here. 
So  1  thought  I  would  come  in  and  tell  you  the 
legend  cf  the  church.  Though  I  am  not  of 
the  country  I  know  it  better  than  most  who 
are.  For  you  see  I  have  a  fancy  for  legends 
and  they  stick  in  my  memory.” 

She  had  a  pleasant  voice  and  the  priest  made 
no  attempt  to  arrest  the  stream  of  her  elo¬ 
quence.  It  was  soothing  to  him,  accustomed 
to  a  woman’s  friendship,  to  have  this  motherly 
fellow-countrywoman  tsike  an  interest  in  him. 

“This  is  the  picture  of  it,  “she  went  on. 


turning  to  the  crude  old  painting  high  upon 
the  wall.  “Ton  see  it  is  the  inside  of  this 
very  church,  and  there  is  a  doe  upon  the  altar, 
and  a  wolf  below?  Well,  that  is  la  hique  qui 
a  prit  le  loup  as  they  said  in  their  old  time 
French.  The  story  goes  that  a  wolf  was  once 
chasing  a  doe— all  these  hills  were  in  forest 
then — and  she  ran  into  this  church  and  leaped 
upon  the  altar,  and  the  wolf  dared  not  touch 
her,  and  the  folk  came  in  and  killed  him.  So 
they  painted  a  pictnre  of  it  and  ever  since  the 
country  folk  have  called  this  church  “The  doe 
that  captured  the  wolf.  ’  ’  Some  say  that  is 
a  satire  on  the  priests,  but  I  know  nothing 
about  that.  ’  ’ 

She  laughed  in  her  cheery  way  and  was  silent 
while  the  priest  stood  thoughtful  before  the 
quaint  old  picture.  Then  as  he  turned  to  leave 
the  church,  she  went  on: 

“We  are  not  a  church-going  people,  we  of 
Glarsigny,  and  we  ask  little  of  our  priest  but 
to  marry  and  bury  ns.  And  for  the  matter  of 
that,  a  good  many  of  us  find  that  the  civil 
authorities  oan  do  both  quite  as  well  as  the 
priest.  Our  last  good  father  was  more  or  less 
like  the  wolf  in  enjoyment  of  hunting,  though 
he  was  far  too  wise  to  get  caught.  We  saw 
little  of  him  and  now  he  has  a  large  and 
wealthy  parish.  So  yon  see  we  have  been  well 
trained,  and  if  yon  will  hear  a  few  confessions 
at  Ohristmas  and  Easter,  and  say  as  short  a 
mass  as  yon  like  on  Sunday  mornings,  you  may 
hunt  or  fish  or  keep  bees,  like  the  old  cure 
who  was  here  when  I  first  came  (having  nmr- 
ried  the  innkeeper)  and  none  of  ns  will  ask 
what  you  are  doing.  ” _ 


$100  Reward  $100 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that  science  baa 
been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and  that  is  Catarrh. 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only  positive  enre  known  to 
the  medical  fraternity.  Catarrh  being  a  constitutional 
disease,  requires  a  constitutioual  treatment  Hall’s 
Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon 
the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby 
destroying  the  loundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving  the 
patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitution  and  as¬ 
sisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The  proprietors  have 
so  much  faith  in  its  curative  powers,  that  they  offer  One 
Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send 
for  list  of  testimonials. 

F.  J.  CHBNET  A  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo.  O. 

Sold  by  dmttgists,  7fio. 

Hall’s  FamilSy  Pills  are  the  best. 
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Don’t  tie  the  top  of  yonr 
Jelly  and  preserve  Jars  In 
the  old  fashioned  way.  Beal 
them  by  the  new,  quick, 
absolutely  sure  way— by 
a  thin  coating  of  pure, 
refined  Paraffine  Wax. 
Has  no  taste  or  odor. 
Is  air  tight  and  acid 
proof.  Easily  applied. 
Useful  In  a  dozen  other 
ways  about  the  bouse. 
Full  directions  with 
each  TOund  cake. 

Bold  eTerywhere. 

Made  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO- 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  GENUINE  WORCESTERSniRE. 

All  dishes,  such  as  soups,  fish,  meats, 
gravy,  game,  salads  etc.  are  doubly 
appetising  and  digestible  when  fla¬ 
vored  with  — Lea  &  Perrins*  sauce. 


She  spoke  kindly  and  with  evident  desire  to 
give  pleasure,  and  the  priest  was  too  wise  to 
protest  against  her  standard  of  clerical  dnty. 
He  walked  beside  her,  while  she  discoursed 
about  the  parish,  who  owned  this  field  and 
who  this  vineyard,  as  they  descended  the 
winding  hill  road. 

At  a  turn  of  the  road  they  met  an  elderly 
woman,  small  and  slight  of  figure,  with  a 
refined  face,  but  wearing  the  ordinary  dress  of 
the  district,  plain  black  gown,  large  apron, 
and  plaid  head  kerchief.  Her  sad  face  was 
crossed  by  a  pleasant  smile  as  the  innkeeper's 
wife  addressed  her,  and  she  answered  in  a 
gentle  high  bred  voice: 

‘‘Thank  yon,  Mme  Vaillant;  my  husband  is 
less  feeble  now  that  he  can  sit  upon  the  terrace 
in  the  sun;  and  my  daughter"— a  spasm  of 
pain  crossed  her  face,  ‘‘she  is  quite  comforta¬ 
ble  to  day.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  That  is  good  I  And  here  is  our  new  curd, 
Mme  Langnard.  I  think  he  will  not  be  so 
busy  but  that  he  will  be  able  to  visit  La 
Cerisetle  if  yon  choose  to  invite  him.’’ 

Mme  Langnard  held  out  a  white,  well¬ 
shaped  hand,  hard  with  work.  ‘  ‘  We  are  not 
accustomed  to  a  priest  who  has  time  to  visit 
his  flock.  Father  Gharbonnet,  but  yon  will 
always  be  welcome  at  the  manor-house,’’  and 
fitting  a  key  into  the  lock  of  a  door  in  the  high 
garden  wall  she  disappeared  with  a  gesture  of 
farewell. 

Father  Gharbonnet  had  no  need  to  ask  ‘‘Who 
is  she,’’ for  Mme  Vaillant  at  once  proffered 
the  information.  M.  Langnard  was  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  rich,  it  was  believed,  though 
Mme  Vaillant  made  bold  to  doubt  it,  very 
penurious  and  nearly  bedridden.  The  daugh¬ 
ter  had  made  a  brilliant  marriage,  to  a  marquis 
in  fact,  but  two  years  after  she  had  returned 
to  her  father’s  house.  She  had  never  gone  out 
since,  and  popular  rumor  had  it  that  she  was 
deranged.  ‘‘Yon  may  not  care  for  such 
visits,  ’  ’  she  concluded,  ‘  ‘  but  Mme  Langnard 
would  be  very  grateful.  And  life  is  not  easy 
for  her.  ’  ’ 

*  A  fleeting  ideal  of  another  sort  of  martyrdom 
from  that  of  which  he  had  felt  conscious  of 
the  halo  crossed  the  young  priest’s  mind,  but 
they  had  reached  the  inn  at  the  entrance  of 
the  village,  and  as  Mme  Vaillant  paused  on  the 
threshold,  she  asked:  “You  come  to  us  for 
yonr  meals?  At  what  hour  will  M.  le  cure 
dine?  Pity  there  is  no  presbytery  here,  and 
no  house  that  could  be  spared  to  him.  But  M. 
le  cure  will  find  Widow  Ganteney’s  house  clean 
and  the  foster  children  are  very  good— hardly 
cry  at  all,  unless  in  the  early  morning.  M. 
le  cure  knows  the  way?  Till  dinner  time, 
then.  ’’ 

The  priest  walked  meditatively  along.  What 
a  hard  parish  this  would  be  I  No  interest  in 
the  church,  no  regular  attendance  at  the  mass ; 
how  was  he  to  reach  the  consciences  of  these 
men  and  women? 

It  mattered  little  to  him  that  instead  of  his 
quiet  presbytery  with  experienced  old  Marthe 
to  keep  everything  in  order  his  abode  was  now 
to  be  in  the  three  roomed  cottage  of  a  widow 
who  supported  herself  by  caring  for  the 
wizened  offspring  of  Parisian  petty  shopkeep¬ 
ers.  The  brick  floor,  the  monument^  b^ 
whose  comfort  no  courage  would  dare  to 
trespass  upon  until  it  was  despoiled  of  its  em¬ 
broideries  and  prepared  for  the  night,  the  rush 
bottomed  chairs,  the  peacock’s  feathers  on  the 
high  mantel,  the  scanty  toilet  conveniences — 
all  these  were  more  or  less  what  he  was  ac¬ 


customed  to.  If  the  children  cried  he  must 
learn  to  bear  it;  but  who  would  teach  him 
how  to  touch  the  men  and  women  of  Olarsigny? 

He  knew  that  there  were  many  French 
villages  entirely  given  over  to  free  thinking 
and  this  might  well  be  one  of  them.  If  so  the 
men  would  never  come  near  him  or  his  church. 
How  could  he  meet  them  and  win  their  inter¬ 
est?  He  sat  down  by  his  one  window,  which  ' 
looked  upon  a  courtyeurd,  shared  by  the  four 
families  whose  houses  opened  upon  it.  Sev¬ 
eral  men  were  coming  home  for  their  noon 
meal,  two  of  them  leading  their  plough  horses. 
They  had  been  talking  as  they  came,  and  now 
they  stopped  before  Father  Gharbonnet’s  win¬ 
dow  to  finish  the  subject. 

‘‘Well,  I  have  never  seeh  any  need  of  a  re¬ 
ligion,  and  the  less  the  women  go  to  confession 
the  better,  ’  ’  said  one. 

‘‘But  they  say  this  boat  is  another  sort  of 
thing.  I  am  thinking  of  walking  up  to  St. 
Julien  next  Sunday  to  see  what  it  is  like. 
What  are  nine  miles  of  a  Sunday  afternoon?’’ 

“  Wait  a  month  and  it  will  be  here  and  you’ll 
save  your  walk,  ’  ’  said  another,  and  all  the 
rest  laughed  as  they  went  their  several  ways. 

Father  Gharbonnet  clinched  his  hands.  So 
that  boat  was  coming  here!  Following  him 
up!  The  devil  himself  must  have  sent  it. 
What  saint  would  help  him  to  resist  this  devil? 
With  a  murmured  appeal  to  his  patron,  St. 
Anthony,  once  again  Father  Gharbonnet  fell 
upon  his  knees. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  on  Tuesday 
(April  24)  morning  at'  Inveraray  Gastle, 
Argyllshire,  is  regretted  all  over  the  Ohris- 
tian  world.  His  natural  gifts  and  acquire¬ 
ments  were  varied  and  great,  throughout  his 
life  even  to  within  a  short  time  of  his  death 
he  was  continually  being  heard  in  the  fields  of 
religion,  science,  or  politics  No  doubt  a  cer¬ 
tain  halo  was  oast  around  him  through  the 
record  of  the  grrat  historic  family  to  which 
he  belonged,  which  occupies  so  many  promi¬ 
nent  pages  in  the  history  of  Scotland.  Such 
lustre  as  the  great  MoGallummor  (or  Mac- 
calainmor)  had  gained  before  George  Douglas 
Gampbell,  eighth  Duke  of  Argyll,  fell  heir  to 
the  title  was  not  dimmed  but  brightened  and 
augmented  during  his  long  life. 

The  late  Duke  was  bom  on  SOth  April,  1828, 
at  Ardincaple,  Dumbartonshire,  and,  as  the 
only  surviving  son  of  the  seventh  Duke,  snc- 
eeded  too  the  titles  in  1847.  These  titles  form 
almost  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  family : 
Duke  and  Earl  of  Argyll,  Marquis  of  Lome 
and  Eintyre,  Earl  of  Gampbell  and  Gowall, 
Viscount  of  Loohow  and  Glenilla,  Baron 
Gampbell  and  Baron  of  Lome,  Inveraray, 
Mull,  Morven  and  Tiree,  in  the  peerage  of 
Scotland,  and  Baron  Snndridge  and  Hamilton 
in  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  under 
the  title  of  Baron  Snndridge  that  he  occupied 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  addition 
to  these  titles  the  Duke  was  Hereditary  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Royal  Household,  Scotland,  and 
Hereditary  Keeper  of  the  Gastles  of  Dunoon, 
Dnnstaffnase  and  Garrick.  In  185R  he  was 
made  a  E.T  ,  in  1883  a  E.  G.,  and  in  1858  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Privy  Gonnoil. 
He  was  also  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Argyllshire. 
In  1870  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred 
on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  0.  L.  For 
several  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Gommit- 
tee  of  Gonncil  on  Education  in  Scotland.  The 
Duke  made  a  name  for  himself  while  still 
Marquis  of  Lome,  having  begun  his  public 
career  when  only  nineteen  years  of  age.  He 
identified  himself  with  the  Liberal  party,  and 
was  actively  interested  in  all  questions  affect¬ 
ing  Scotland  and  Scottish  interests.  He  held 
the  Gabinet  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal  in  1852, 
and  alternated  with  that  and  the  Postmaster- 
Generalship  for  a  number  of  years.  On  the 


formation,  in  1868,  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Gabinet 
the  Duke  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  and  held  that  office  until  the  downfall 
of  the  Liberal  Government  in  1874.  While  out 
of  office  next  session  he  warmly  supported  the 
measure  to  transfer  patronage  in  the  Ohuroh 
of  Scotland  from  individuals  to  congregations. 
When  Mr.  Gladstone  returned  to  power  in  1880 
the  Duke  was  again  appointed  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  but  only  held  office  until  April,  1881, 
when  he  resigned  in  consequence  of  a  differ¬ 
ence  with  his  colleagues  in  the  Gabinet  regard¬ 
ing  the  Irish  Land  BiU,  which  he  thought 
placed  the  ownership  of  Irish  property  in 
commission  and  abeyance.  The  Duke  never 
held  public  office  thereafter,  but  both  in  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  through  the 
Press  he  persistently  opposed  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Home  Rule  proposals.  He  was  a  most  volumi¬ 
nous  author,  and  his  merits  in  this  role  were 
early  recognized.  In  1851  he  was  appointed 
Ghancellor  of  St.  Andrew’s  University,  and  in 
1854  was  elected  Rector  of  Glasgow  University. 
He  presided  over  the  twenty-fifth  annual  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science  held  at  Glasgow  in  1855.  In 
1861  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  also  elected  a 
tmstee  of  the  British  Museum.  Among  the 
Duke’s  more  pretentious  literam  works  may 
be  mentioned  the  following:  The  Beira 
Law :  Primeval  Man — an  examination  ox  soaa 
recent  speculations;  The  Unity  of  Nature,  a 
work  on  the  philosophy  of  religion,  and  being 
a  sequel  to  his  Reign  of  Law ;  'Unseen  Founda¬ 
tions  of  Sooie^  and  Irish  Nationalism ;  in  1894, 
a  volume  of  Poems,  and  in  1896,  Philosophy 
of  Belief.  He  was  also  a  frequent  contributor 
to  scientific  journals,  chiefly  on  geology,  the 
Darwinian  theory,  etc.  He  might  be  called 
a  regular  contributor  to  the  daily  Press. 

The  Dnke  held  a  distinguished  position  as  a 
public  speaker.  None  of  the  political  orators 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  it  has  been  said,  not 
even  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  could  approach 
him  in  the  general  force  of  his  grasp  and  the 
elevated  strength  of  his  diction.  It  was  of  the 
proud,  defiant  type  which  history  attributes  to 
the  Duke’s  great  ancestor  of  the  Porteons-riot 
days,  the  ancestor  commemorated  in  The  Heart 
of  Midlothian,  John,  Duke  of  Argyll 
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Used  with  marked  eacceae  ia  Europe  for  ; 
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Whooping  Cough,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  ; 
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Pulmonary  cases  and  give  sleep  and  quiet  ; 
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ers  find  them  almost  indispensabls. 
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WOMAIP8  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

Alatha.—'HLin  Fannie  Willard  writes  enthn- 
aiastioally  from  Sitka  of  two  gradnates  from 
the  Training  School:  “Bndolph  Walton,  one 
of  the  first  to  graduate,  was  leader  of  the  best 
pntjer-meeting  that  I  ”eTer  attended.  After 
reading  a  portion  of  Scripture,  he  said  that  as 
he  wished  the  white  people  in  the  congrega¬ 
tion  to  enjoy  the  serrice,  he  would  speak  in 
English  and  would  Mrs.  Paul  be  kind  enough 
to  interpret. 

**He  was  reiy  much  in  earnest,  his  subject 
being  *a  changed  life;’  and  there  he  stoo^  a 
liring  example  of  what  he  preached.  He  said : 
'I  am  a  rilrersmith  and  know  something  about 
-metalB.  When  lead  is  put  into  a  crucible  and 
subjected  to  intense  heat,  all  that  is  impure 
in  the  lead  oomes  to  the  surface.  This  is  re- 
mored  and  the  boiling  process  continues  until 
the  worker  can  see  his  face  reflected  on  the 
surface  of  the  lead. 

”  *As  Christ  allows  trials  and  temptations  to 
TOUT  life  to  try  yon  so  as  by  Are,  does  he  see 
his  Image  reflect^  on  the  still  surface  of  your 
heart?  Your  life  oannot  be  'a  changed  Ufe,’ 
unless  yon  allow  Jesus  Christ  to  purify  yon 
from  all  uncleanness.  We  used  to  love  many 
things  that  we  hate  now,  such  as  feasting  in 
the  old  way  and  drinking  whisky.  Why? 
Because  Jesxu  has  changed  the  course  of  our 
liTes.  ’  As  I  listened  to  this  young  man  who, 
only  a  few  years  ago,  did  not  know  about 
Christ,  I  wined  that  those  who  cry  that 
missions  in  Alaska  are  a  failure,  could  have 
attended  that  meeting. 

“A  few  weeks  before  this,  William  Wells, 
another  of  our  old  pupils,  conducted  the  ^b- 
bath  evening  service.  The  native  people  ex¬ 
pressed  great  satisfaction  at  this  arrangement. 
They  are  as  proud  of  these  boys  as  we  are. 

“1  have  enjoyed  more  than  anvthing  else 
some  house  to  house  visiting  with  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clelland.  These  pewle  are  harder  to  reach 
than  the  Chilcats.  Mme  are  Grospel  hsrdened. 
Will  yon  make  backsliding  church  members  a 
special  object  of  prayer?” 

Chief  Joseph  and  his  Nes  Peroe  Indians  have 
been  in  Washington  for  some  adjustment  of 
their  lands.  One  writes:  ”I  had  the  pleasure 
of  looking  into  the  strong  face  of  the  chief,  so 
strong  and  oharaoteristio  a  fine  that  it  has 
been  imitated  in  bronze  on  one  of  the  library 
doors.  It  was  bard  to  believe  that  the  Indian 
brave  who  sat  so  composedly  in  the  face  of 
the  graphophone,  singing  into  it  that  the  songs 
of  his  people  may  be  preserved  for  soientiflc 
mnaioians  to  studv  in  years  to  oome,  was  the 
same  olever  warrior  whom  General  Howard 
and  Major  Wilkinson  and  the  United  States 
troops  chased  over  the  mountains  but  a  few 
years  aga  He  has  not  forgotten.  One  of 
the  s<»igs  they  gave  was  a  war  song,  followed 
by  the  notes  of  the  brave  on  his  return  singing, 
•Enough  of  flgbting;  peace  now,’  the  Indian 
with  a  meaningful  smile,  interj^lated,  ’Like 
General  Howard. '  It  was  interesting  that  this 
still  untutored  savage  should  know  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Howard  is  litwally  flghting  for  peace  in 
these  sermie  dai^  of  Hie  autumn  of  his  life.  ” 


Carpets, 
y  pholstery. 

Country  House  Furnishings. 

Oriental  Rugs. 

Brussels  and  Wilton  Carpets. 
Japanese  and  Chinese  Mattings. 

Lace  Curtains. 

Muslin  Draperies,  Chintzes,  Beds  and 
Bedding.  Housekeeping  Linens. 
Estimates  given  on  application. 


NEW  YORK. 


In  a  quarterly  report  dated  the  last  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  Miss  Jackson  describes  a  journey  to 
Acme,  W.  Ya.,  that  mining  town  in  which 
there  has  been  a  spiritual  awakening.  “The 
natives  thought  it  a  great  undertaking.  A 
double  team  had  brokeu  the  ice,  so  Miss  Adams 
and  I  mounted  old  Joe  and  started.  We 
reached  Acme  in  safety  and  held  an  interest¬ 
ing  service.  The  next  evening,  upon  invita¬ 
tion,  we  held  another  meeting,  at  which  a 
number  asked  for  prayer.  The  following 
morning  was  stormy,  but  we  started  over  the 
mountain.  When  we  reached  the  river  the 
water  was  rising  so  rfpidly  we  could  not  safely 
ford  it.  [Some  will.tecall  the  terror  of  this 
missionary  when  she  for  the  first  time  mounted 
a  horse,  about  two  years  ago.  ]  Our  pastor 
thought  we  could  cross  Horse  Greek  Mountain, 
so  we  ventured.  The  road  is  simply  a  sheep 
track,  which  is  both  steep  and  narrow.  One 
misstep  meant  the  p^ibility  of  being  hurled 
down  many  feet.  We  had  one  or  two  very 
narrow  escapes.  The  weather  continued  in¬ 
tensely  cold  and  stormy  and  comparatively  few 
attended  the  meetings  held  later.  A  faithful 
brother  and  three  mountaineers  crossed  three 
mountains  on  foot  for  the  privilege  of  attend¬ 
ing.  The  series  closed  at  the  house  of  a  man 
who  was  led  to  think  of  the  needs  of  his  soul 
three  years  ago  when  Miss  Spencer  first  visited 
Dry  Greek.  He  has  now  decided  for  Gbrist. 
His  message  to  Miss  Spencer  was :  ‘  If  there  is 
anything  I  like  better  than  Presbyterian,  it 
is  more  Presbyteriap,  and  I’m  going  to  be  one.  ’ 
The  ride  home  through  deep  water  and  ice 
which  threatened  to  cripple  our  faithful  horses 
was  not  only  unpleasant,  but  fraught  with 
danger.  When  we  finally  reached  the  cottage, 
got  the  fires  started  and  horses  made  comforta¬ 
ble,  we  were  truly  thankful  that  the  most  di£9- 
cnlt  trip  taken  in  West  Virginia  was  a  past  ex¬ 
perience.  ”  '  H.  E.  B. 

WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  for  May  following 
the  great  Missionary  Gonferenoe,  it  was  a  privi¬ 
lege  to  bear  two  of  the  Gonferenoe  speakers. 
Mr.  Eddy  of  The  Yale  Band  spoke  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  Ghnroh  to  the  young  people’s  work, 
and  the  appeal  that  the  missionary  idea  makes 
to  young  people.  For  years  we  have  been  say¬ 
ing,  ’’Here  are  3,5QQvolnnteer8ready  and  wait¬ 
ing  to  go,  will  not  yon  send  ns?”  and  this  has 
been  a  strong  appeal  to  the  young  people  of  the 
church ;  but  now  the  Boards,  being  in  better 
financial  condition,  are  saying,  "Give  us  these 
men,  we  want  fifty  picked  men  at  once  and  we 
will  send  them  to  the  field.”  The  missionary  ' 


wave  is  on  the  rise  now,  just  curving  up  the 
beach.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  best  work. 
Now  is  the  time  to  have  a  share  in  what  is 
soing  to  be  done.  Perhaps  more  appeal  might 
have  been  made  during  the  Gonferenoe  to  fami¬ 
lies  of  wealth  to  support  their  own  mission¬ 
aries.  It  might  be  a  memorial  offering  and 
would  bring  them  in  close  touch  with^  the 
worker.  wtt- 

More  and  more  prayer  is  going  up.  '  The 
Morning  Watch  of  the  Volunteers  and  the  Quiet 
Hour  of  the  Endeavorers  help  each  other,  |,and 
more  faithful  quiet  study  is  being  given  the 
Bible. 

Pray,  Study,  Give  are  the  three  words  of  the 
campaign.  Next  year  the  Ghristian  Endeav¬ 
orers  are  to  have  a  regular  monthly  meeting 
assigned  to  Foreign  Missions,  Secretary  Baer 
says.  It  is  a  great  help  to  have  a  definite 
object  to  give  to,  as  the  support  of  a  mission¬ 
ary.  When  a  society  is  unable  to  assume  this 
alone  it  can  often  double  itq  own  gifts  and 
canvass  the  congregation  getting  them  |too 
triple  theirs,  and  so  have  a  church  missionary. 

In  talking  to  college  men  they  do  nut  seem 
moved  by  the  appeal  of  a  lost  world,  bnt|they 
are  moved  by  the  thought  of  their  debt  to  man¬ 
kind.  Paul  knew  this,  he  was  debtor  not  for 
wbat  he  had  received  from  the  Greeks  or  the 
barbarians,  but  because  of  wbat  he  had  to  give, 
as  Dr.  Hillis  says,  the  debt  of  strength  to  weak¬ 
ness,  of  knowledge  to  ignorance. 

Mrs.  Speer  said  that  the  Volunteers  are  lay¬ 
ing  the  foundations  that  we  are  to  build  upon 
when  we  send  out  the  missionaries,  and  the 
secret  of  continual  unfailing  power  is  foundj^n 
those  watchwords. 

Mrs.  Wellington  White  offered  prayer  for  the 
missionaries  in  Siam  and  Laos,  especially  those 
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song  Bnle'Brittania,  ohnrota  news,  reviews  of 
books  and  music,  correspondence,  eta ,  are  also 
given. 

Non-Confortni»t  Mutical  Journal  (29  Pater¬ 
noster  Bow,  London)  is  a  monthly,  review, 
containing  notes  and  articles  on  church  music, 
hints  to  organists  and  choir  leaders.  Each 
number  gives  several  part  songa  The  literary 
standard  is  high  and  many  excellent  and  wise 
articles  are  contributed. 


Church  Music. 

BIUSICAI.  MAOAZ1NK8. 

The  Mutician  (Hatch  Music  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  $1.50  per  year)  is  a  very  full  magazine 
of  126  pages,  with  departments  for  teachers,  for 
students  and  a  page  espeoialty  devoted  to  church 
music.  It  has  also  twenty- four  pages  of  music, 
and  historical  and  educational  papers.  The 
April  number  contains  T£e  Ohopin  Impromptu 
or  Fantasie,  by  Edward  Buxter  Perry ;  Ways 
and  Means  of  Teaching,  by  William  L.  Thick- 
stun;  New  Century  Organists  in  Boston,  by 
William  Horatio  Clarke  and  others. 

The  Mutical  Times  (Novello  and  Company, 
London,  |1 )  gives  the  musical  news  of  London, 
of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  Colonies,  with 
new  part  songs  and  articles  on  church  music, 
choirs  and  organ  playing.  In  the  April  number, 
Edwin  H.  Lempare  has  contributed  an  interest¬ 
ing  article  on  Organ  Accompaniments.  A 
biographical  study  of  Alfred  Gibson,  a  well 
known  English  violinist.  The  History  of  the 


Part  No.  1,  of  the  great  art  series,  entitled, 
Paris  and  the  Exposition  Illustrated,  can  be 
seen  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  These  beauti¬ 
ful  books  are  issued  weekly  for  twenty  consecu¬ 
tive  weeks,  from  June,  2,  in  parts  of  16  views 
each,  and  will  contain  all  that  is  worth  seeing 
of  the  greatest  Exposition  ever  held.  Don’t 
fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer  made  by  the 
publishers  in  our  advertising  columns. 
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mentioned  for  prayer  that  day.  Others  prayed 
for  three  who  are  laid  aside  by  sickness:  Miss 
Wilder,  very  ill  in  India  and  not  able  to  leave 
the  hot  plains  and  enjoy  the  cool  upper  air  of 
the  hills ;  Miss  Smith,  formerly  of  Baranquilla, 
ill  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital ;  and  Mrs. 
Axtell,  one  of  the  new  missionaris  to  Africa 
welcomed  with  such  joy  with  her  husband  in 
Benito,  but  obliged  by  failing  health  to  leave. 
Dr.  Grattan  Guinness  spoke  with  power  and 
strong  emphasis  of  the  Unoccupied  Places.  He 
first  showed  on  a  map  of  Africa  the  vast  region 
lying  in  a  triangle  made  by  the  curve  of  the 
Oongo  and  the  northern  boandary  of  Orange 
Free  State,  as  big  as  all  India  and  nnvisited  so 
far  as  we  know  lor  centuries  and  all  untouched 
for  Christ.  He  wished  that  there  might  have 
been  held  one  meeting  of  humiliation  and  pros¬ 
tration  that  we  have  done  so  little.  There  in 
a  vast  area  depopulated  by  the  Arab  slave  trade 
ers,  where  the  burned  villages  and  enslaved 
people  tell  the  story.  On  one  part  of  the  Oongo 
there  is  one  solitary  station  held  by  the  Bap¬ 
tists,  and  traders  have  gone  beyond,  but  no 
missionaries.  There  are  noble  rivers,  naviga¬ 
ble  for  700  miles,  a  district  held  in  fee  from 
the  King  of  Belgium  by  a  large  Bubber  Com¬ 
pany.  When  Dr.  Guinness  asked  the  gentle¬ 
man  in  charge  if  he  might  plant  a  station 
there,  he  was  cordially  told,  “As  many  as  yon 
will,  and  we  will  give  yon  the  land  and  the 
rights.”  The  whole  region  is  as  accessible 
through  its  waterways,  if  good  English  steam¬ 
ers  are  used  instead  of  the  native  canoes,  as 
Venice  is  to  the  gondolas.  It  sounds  very 
big  when  we  hear  that  the  Protestant  Churches 
give  $17,000,000  annually  to  Foreign  Missions, 
but  when  yon  divide  this  by  the  number  of 
church  members  it  shows  an  average  of  one 
cent  or  a  ha’penny  a  week  apiece,  and  when 
we  know  of  the  large  gifts  given  by  some  It 
shows  that  many  must  be  giving  nothing  at  alL 

The  Soudan  is  another  immense  nnreaohed 
region,  8,600  miles  across.  Two  missionaries 
have  gone  to  Khartoum  and  are  waiting  till 
they  can  begin,  but  even  they  are  forbid¬ 
den  by  Lord  Kitchener  to  do  anything  for  the 
Mohammedans  yet,  and  from  Abyssinia  to  the 
Atlantic  there  is  no  one;  as  if  we  should  put 
one  man  iq  New  York  and  say,  “What  a  mag¬ 
nificent  work  we  are  doing  for  that  place,  why 
we  have  stationed  a  man  at  the  Battery  to  con¬ 
vert  the  whole  city.” 

To  the  great  region  of  Amazonia  no  one  has 
ever  gone,  and  it  is  much  like  Africa,  but 
probably  more  healthful.  No  one  can  tell 
even  the  strategic  points,  for  no  one  knows 
anything  about  it.  The  unknown  region  of 
China  is  being  opened  up,  es^ially  by  the 
China  Inland  Mission,  but  in  India  where  there 
is  more  being  done  than  anywhere  else,  there 
is  a  region  of  22,000,000  people  with  no  mis¬ 
sionary.  Truly  we  should  pray  forgiveness 
constantly  for  “the  things  we  have  left  un¬ 
done  I”  Christ  said,  “L<rak  upon  the  fields,” 
yes,  look  till  the  sight  of  their  whiteness  is 
burned  on  the  heart  and  cannot  be  forgotten, 
and  then  pray,  oh  pray  the  Lord  to  send  out 
laborers  I 

A  delegate  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church  told  of  the  work  their  Board  has  done 
in  Africa,  and  the  gifted  colored  missionary, 
Mr.  Shepard,  whose  labors  are  so  successful, 
urged  that  negroes  should  be  sent  out  to 
evangelize  native  tribes. 

A  number  of  earnest  prayers  were  offered. 
Miss  Hawley  quoted  one  speaker  as  saying, 
“We  have  often  done  in  this  work  what  we 
thought  we  could  not,  but  would  one  of  ns 
dare  say  she  bad  done  all  she  could  I”  Miss 
Morris  of  India  and  Miss  Montgomery  of 
Hainan  spoke  briefiy,  and  the  glad  news  was 
brought  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hand  that  we 
close  the  year  free  from  debt,  with  quite  a 
sum  ready  to  devote  to  the  most  needy  call. 
There  has  been  advance  on  every  line  except 
legacies,  and  the  Women’s  Boards  have  given 
$826,666,  while  the  total  receipts  are  $980,000. 

Perhaps  another  year  it  will  be  a  total  of  a 
million  dollars!  Why  not? 

Wednesday  afternoon  the  whole  eighth  fioor 
of  the  Building  was  filled  with  guests,  offices, 
library,  halls  and  assembly-room,  where  re¬ 
freshments  were  served.  Many  delegates,  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  friends  met  and  cordial  greetings 
were  exchanged  and  good-  bys  said. 

S.  B.  D. 


FI  SO 


CONSUMPTION 


Q!II| 


giu!  ORGANS  Ur. 

THE  STANDARO  OP  THE  WORLD. 
OAtAlocfiM.  146  BayUtoa  8t.,  Baataa.  Maas. 


The  Dqwager 

CORSET 


FOR  STOUT 
FIGURES 

Worn  by  thousands  and 
endorsed  by  them  as 

The  Best  Corset 

ever  produced. 

Madx  in  Four  Lengths — Extra  Long, 
Long,  Medium,  Short  Sizes  22  to43  in. 
Style  550,  Heavy  Contille,  Sateen  strips. 

Sizes  22  to  30,  $2.00;  31  to  36,  $2.25; 
?il37  to  43.  $2.50.  White,  Drab,  Black. 
Style  550,  Summer  Nrtting. 

(White  only.)  Sizes  and  prices  same 
as  above.  Ij  ^  _ . 
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reORDEN’S 


EAGLE 
BRAND 

CONDENSED  MILK 


- 

roR  ^ 

NURSING 

AND  GENERAL 
SEND  ROR 

"BABIES” 

A  BOOK  FOR 
/V\OTHERS. 


Borden’S  Condensed  Milk  Co.,—  New  York. 


Ministers  and  Churches 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Pbesbytebt  of  Nassau  at  its  meeting 
on  April  10,  sent  up  to  the  General  Assembly 
two  overtures  by  a  nnanimons  vote.  One 
prayed  the  Assembly  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  formulating  a  short  and  simple  Greed. 
The  second  urged  that  the  decision  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  New  York  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Giffert  be  sustained  in  the  interest  of  the  peace 
of  the  Ohnroh  and  that  further  prosecutions  be 
discouraged. 

Buffalo. — The  following  action  was  taken 
at  the  spring  stated  meeting  of  the  Presbytery : 
“The  Presbytery  of  Buffalo,  having  just  elected 
the  Rev.  T.  Ralston  Smith  D.D.  as  one  of  its 
Oommissioners  to  the  General  Assembly,  and 
mindful  of  the  necessity  of  filling  the  vacancy 
in  the  Permanent  Clerkship  of  the  Assembly 
made  by  the  death  of  Dr.  William  E.  Moore, 
hereby  makes  known  its  earnest  desire  to  see 
Dr.  Smith  elected  to  the  vacant  otUce,  having 
had  proof  of  his  conspicuous  ability  for  the 
discharge  of  its  duties,  and  knowing  of  his 
large  experience  and  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  affairs  of  the  church.  As  a  Presby¬ 
tery  we  heartily  recommend  him  for  the  im¬ 
portant  office  to  be  filled.”  Dr.  Smith’s  pub¬ 
lished  Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  New  York,  of 
which  he  is  the  Stated  Clerk,  have  long  been 
admired  as  a  model  of  that  kind  of  work.  A 
number  of  years  ago,  when  serving  as  one  of 
the  Temporary  Clerks  of  the  Assembly,  the 
whole  volume  of  Assembly  Minutes  was  printed 
as  it  came  from  the  facile  pen  of  Dr.  Smith 
with  scarcely  a  verbal  alteration. 

NEWjyERSEY. 

The  Pbesbytebt  OF|NEW^BBUNSWiCK''met  in 
New  Brunswick  First  Church,  April  10  and 
11 ;  68  members  present,  the  Rev.  James  B. 
Clark,  Moderator.  The  putoral  relation  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Purves  with  Princeton  First  Church 
was  dissolved  and  he  was  given  a  letter  of  dis¬ 
mission  to  New  York  Presbytery,  to  accept  call 
to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church.  The  Rev.  Hugh 
B.  MaoCauley  was  received  by  certificate  from 
Monmouth  Presbytery,  accepted  call  from 
Trenton  Fourth  Church,  and  arrangements 
made  for  his  installation,  April  18,  7. 80  P.  M. 
The  overture  sent  down  ^m  the  General 
Assembly  was  answered  in  the  negative,  and  a 
substitute  adopted  by  the  Presbytery  directed 
to  be  sent  to  the  Assembly.  The  following 
overture  was  also  approved  and  also  forwarded 
to  the  Assembly.  The  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick  respectfully  calls  the  attention  of 
the  General  Assembly  to  the  fact  that  heresy 
trials,  while  necessary  at  times  for  the  defence 
of  the  truth  and  the  purity  of  the  church,  yet 
as  conducted  according  to  our  present  Book  of 
Discipline  are  in  some  instances  protracted  to 
great  length,  arouse  great  excitement,  and  are 
apt  to  call  special  attention' to  the  persons  con¬ 
cerned,  rather  than  the  truth  to  be  maintained. 
The  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  therefore 
overtures  the  (General  Assembly  to  appoint  a 
Committee  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly  a  plan  by  which  the  issuing  of  trials  for 
heresy  may  Im  simplified  and  shortened,  so  that 
while  each  individ^ual  shall  be  protected  in  his 
Just  and  natural  rights,  the  testimony  of  the 
ohnroh  to  the  truth  shall  be  noade  prominent. 
Drs.  DeWitt,  Dnffield  and  Studdiford  with 
Elders  Hugh  H.  Hahill,  Professor  Wilson  and 
Dr.  Bngliim  were  appointed  to  represent  Pres¬ 
bytery  at  the  unveiUng  of  the  monument  in  the 
Old  Soot  burial  ground,  June  14.  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  General  Assembly :  Rev.  Henry  O. 
Cameron  D.D.,  the  Revs.  Samuel  McLanahan 
and  Robert  L  Oamon.  Elders :  John  L.  Connot, 
Dr.  English  and  the  Hon.  John  H.  Soudder. 
We  as  a  Presbyte^  mourn  the  loss  of  the  Rev. 
John  M.  Rogers  and  Dr.  William  Henry  Green 
so  long  identified  with  this  Presbytery.  The 
American  Tract  Society  was  heartily  com¬ 
mended  to  our  churches.  The  churches  report¬ 
ing  largest  accessions  on  profession  were 
Hamilton  Square,  80;  Kirkpatrick  Memorial, 
97;  Trenton  Third,  98;  Trenton,  Bethany,  21, 
and  Milford,  16.  Total  additions  on  profession, 
844,  besides  the  work  of  the  Italian  Mission  in 
Trenton  where  98  have  been  ^thered  on  pro¬ 
fession,  although  no  organization  of  a  ohnroh 
has  yet  been  effected,  and  60  in  the  Sabbath- 
sohooL  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 


For  Sleeplessness 

Take  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Db.  Patbick  booth,  Oxford,  N.  C.,  says :  “  It  acts 
admirably  in  irsomnia,  especially  of  old  people  and 
oonvaleacenta  " 


Women’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Dr.  Rogan,  It  gives  in  part  the  re¬ 
sults  of  her  twenty,  eight  years  of  service  from 
which  she  now  retires. 

INDIANA, 

Logansport  Pbesbytebt  met  at  Mishawaka, 
April  10,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Fleming  preached 
the  sermon.  The  Rev.  A.  G.  Work  was  chosen 
Moderator  and  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Rice  Stated 
Clerk.  Arrangements  were  perfected  to  install 
pastors  over  Michigan  City,  Rochester,  Bour¬ 
bon  and  Logimsport.  First:  to  wit:  Mr. 
William  H.  Wilson,  recently  come  to  ns  from 
Des  Moines  Presbytery,  the  Rev.  George  Lock¬ 
hart  from  Presbytery  of  Vincennes,  the  Rev. 
Henry  E.  Neff  from  Dayton,  and  the  Rev.  E. 
Y.  Hill  of  the  Presbytery  of  Fort  Wayne.  The 
Rev.  A.  G..  Work  was  released  from  his  pastor¬ 
ate  at  Brookston,  and  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Jeffries 


GETTYSBURG,  L.URAY,  WASHING¬ 
TON. 

Personally-Conducted  Tour  via  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad. 

Over  the  battlefield  of  GettysbnrK,  throuEh  the  pictar. 
esqae  Blue  Moantaina  via  Hagerstown  and  Antletam 
and  down  the  beantiful  and  historic  Shenandoah  Valley 
to  the  unique  Caverns  of  Luray ;  thence_across  the  roll¬ 
ing  hills  of  Northern  Virginia  to  Washington,  is  the 
route  of  this  tour— a  section  of  the  country  intensely  in¬ 
teresting  from  both  a  historic  and  a  scenic  standpoint. 

The  tour  will  leave  New  York  8.00  A.M.,and  Philadel¬ 
phia  ISA)  P.M.,  Tuesday,  May  29,  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
company’s  tourist  agents,  and  will  cover  a  period  of  five 
days.  An  experienced  chaperon,  whose  especial  charge 
will  be  unescorted  ladies,  will  accompany  the  trip 
throughout.  Round-trip  tickets,  covering  transporta, 
tion,  carriage  drives,  and  hotel  accommodations,  will  be 
sold  at  the  actremely  low  rate  of  $25  from  New  York,  $24 
from  Trenton,  $22  from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate 
rates  from  other  points. 

Fbr  itineraries  and  full  Information  apply  to  ticket 
agents;  Tourist  agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York:  4 
Court  street,  Brooklyn ;  789  Broad  street,  Newark,  N.  J.  ; 
or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


from  his  work  in  Rensselaer.  The  business 
being  reduced  to  a  minimum,  a  program  was 
provided  for  extra  popular  meetings  with  spe¬ 
cial  addresses.  The  Rev.  Henry  Little  and 
Elder  D.  O.  Reeder  were  chosen  Oommissioners 
to  the  Assembly.  The  next  stated  meeting  will 
be  in  Westminster  Ohnroh,  South  Bend.  The 
sessions  were  helpful  throughout. 

H.  G.  Rice,  S.  C. 

ILLINOIS. 

Ottawa  Pbesbytebt  at  its  recent  meeting 
held  at  Sandwich  elected  as  its  Oommissioners 


SPECIAL  RATES  TO  ST.  LOUIS. 

General  Assembly  nf  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  U.  S.  A. 

For  the  above  occasion,  the  Ohesapaeke  & 
Ohio  Ry.  will  run  special  Pullman  Sleeping 
Gar,  leaving  New  York  4  65  P.M.,  Phil^el- 
phia  7.81  P.M.,  Baltimore  9  60  P.M.,  Wash¬ 
ington  11.55  P.M.  on  May  15th. 

A  rate  of  one  and  one-third  fare  (on  the  cer¬ 
tificate  plan)  for  the  round  trip,  is  authorized. 

Tickets  on  sale  May  14th  to  May  19th  inclu¬ 
sive  and  good  for  return  any  time  until  three 
days  after  adjournment  of  meeting. 

Further  information,  tickets  and  sleeping  car 
accommodations  can  be  obtained  at  Ohesapeake 
&  Ohio  By.,  Ticket  Office,  862  Broadway,  New 
York. 

H.  W.  Fuller,  G.  P.  A  ,  0.  &  0.  Ry.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  O. 

U.  L.  Truitt,  G.  E.  P.  A.,  O.  &  O.  By.,  862 
Broadway,  New  York. 


Delegates  and  visitors  to  The  General  As¬ 
sembly  who  start  from  the  Bradford  and  Olear- 
field  region  will  find  the  new  service  of  The 
Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburg  Railway  par¬ 
ticularly  convenient. 

This  Line  offers  to  the  traveling  public  the 
luxury  of  through  vestibuled  trains  epuipped 
with  modern  day  coaches,  caf6  and  reclining- 
chair  cars,  daily  to  Pittsburg. 

The  General  Passeager  Agent,  Eduard  0. 
Lapey,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,will  cheerfully  an¬ 
swer  all  inquiries  and  arrange  for  the  comfort 
of  his  patrons. 


THE  DISTINGUISHING  CHARACTERISTIC 
OF  THE  VOCALION  IS  ITS  EXQUISITE  TONE 

ORGANS  BUILT  on  the  Vocalion  system  are  preemi¬ 
nently  fitted  for  church  services.  They  have  a  full, 
rich,  diapason  tone  and  a  peculiar  delicacy  in  the 
string  registers  which  make  them  of  inestimable  value 
as  an  accompaniment  to  the  human  voice. 

The  method  of  tone  production  is  radically  different  from  all 
others.  It  gives  the  pitch  as  a  fixed  quality,  free  reeds  being  used 
for  the  purpose.  In  connection  with  each  reed  there  is  a  pipe  or 
chamber  through  which  the  tone  passes  and  which  determines  its 
quality.  By  this  means  the  reed  is  given  a  smooth,  fluty  quality 
of  tone  as  well  as  resonance  and  remarkable  power. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  Vocalion  are 
Tonal  superiority ; 

Compactness  of  form  in  proportion  to  capacity ; 

Variety  of  registration ; 

And  price. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  all  church  societies  contemplating 
the  purchase  of  an  organ  to  our  Style  22,  a  full  description  of  which 
we  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  upon  application.  Send  for  Catalogue  N. 
Vocalions  range  in  price  from  $275  upward. 

THE  VOCALION  ORGAN  COMPANY 
18  WEST  TWENTY-THIRD  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Chicago.  Ill.:  Lyon  &  Healy,  Wabaah  Avenue  and  Adams  Street 
Boston,  Mass.:  The  M.  Steinert  &  Sons  Co.,  162  Boylston  Street 
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SCHOOLS. 


American^and  Foreign  Teachers  Agency 

l^applles  OolleKes,  Schools  and  Families  with  Pro- 
lessors.  Teachers,  Tutors  aud  Gtovernesses,  resident  or 
visiting,  American  or  Foreign.  Parents  aided  in  choice 
«f  schools. 

MRS.  M.  J.  YOUNQ-PULTON. 

88  Union  Square,  New  York. 


to  the  St.  Loaie  Assembly — Ministers:  Robert 
L.  Oampbell  of  Grand  Ridge,  principal,  and 
James  Q.  Butler  of  Oswego,  alternate.  Elders : 
Webster  D.  Field  of  Morris,  principal,  and 
Smiley  Eirkpatrickhf  Mendota,  alternate.  The 
Presbytery  passed  unanimously  an  overture  to 
the  Assembly  for  a  short  Oreed.  The  Rev. 
Theodore  H.  Allen  was  re-elected  Stated  Olerk 
of  the  Presbytery. 


Bradford  academy.  Higher  education  yonng 

„  .  .  _ _  women.  98th  year  begins 

September  19,  1900.  Three  courses:  Academic, 
Elective,  and  College  Preparatory— rare  advan- 
tages.  Music  and  Art.  Fine  opportunities  for 
athletic  sports.  Twenty-flve  acres  lawn  and  forest.  Ex¬ 
penses,  $»»  yearly.  Miss  Ida  C.  Aixkn, 

Bradford,  Mass.  Principal. 


IMISSOURL 

Presbytery  OF  Kansas  City. — Commission¬ 
ers  to  General  Assembly:  Ministers:  John  H. 
Miller  D.  D.  and  J.  Ross  Stevenson  D.  D.  Eld¬ 
ers  :  Frank  E.  Kellogg,  John  N.  Southern. 


Nbw  York,  Elmira. 

dmira  College  for  Women. 

Its  new  life  and  new  work.  Next  session  opens  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  1900.  Number  of  Freshmen  registered  m 
September,  1898,  twice,  and  in  September,  1899,  three 
times  greater  than  the  average  class  since  18.55.  Ample 
accommodation  is  being  provided  for  increased  number 
in  September,  190:).  Intellectual  training  thorough. 
Social  life  delightful  Wholesome  recreation  empha¬ 
sized.  Write  for  a  catalogue. 

A  Cameron  Mackenzie  D.D.,  President. 


New  York,  Newburgh-sn-the-Hudson. 

The  Misses  iTackies’  School  for  Qirls 

85tb  year  begins  September  87. 

Certificate  admit*  to  Vassar  and  Wellesley. 


DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

- OF - 

Harvard  University 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

An  Undcuominational  School  of  Theology 
Announcement  for  1900-01  Now  Ready 


80MAT0PATUY.  OSTBOPATHY.-Conrseslnboth. 

We  enter  our  students  In  Medical  College  for  anatomy,  and 
all  else  required  ihat  can  be  taught  there,  teaching  them  the 
theory  and  practice  of  our  system  In  addition. 

No  other  school  of  mechanlco-therapeutlcs  offers  equal  ad- 
vantagea. 

The  best  pro/enionol  opening.  Oraduates  enter  at  once  into 
lucrative  and  honorable  practice  for  the  best  reason,  viz :  The 
tick  are  made  well 

I  ^Osteopathy  is  endorsed  by  Ople  Read  and  Senator  Foraker, 
and  Somatopatby  by  ez-Alderman  Robert  HcCafferty;  Hr.  J. 
H.  Cornell  “the  Iron  merchant;"  Hr.  A.T.  Thomas, Treasurer, 
^  8.  D.)  N.  Y.  O.  R.  R.;  Hr.  J.  N.  Daggett,  Snp’t  Wanamaker’s, 
Dr.  Homer  Eatom  Eaton  and  Halns,  and  hundreds  of  others, 
citizens  of  New  York,  who  were  benefited  when  all  else  <a'Ied. 

For  particulars  address  the  President,  (or  call),  Julius  A. 
Ward,  Private  Office  276  Central  Park  Weak  near  87th  Street, 
“  The  Mobonk."  Offlce  ho  >rs  9  A.H.  and  i  P.M.  Poet-graduate 
courses  for  doctors  of  medicine.  Telephone,  610  Riverside. 


“  It»  all  In  the  Lens.” 

The  MOST  POPULAR  CAMERA  OF  THE  DAY  Is  the 


LONG  FOCUS  KORONA 


nURINO  the  past  few  months  the  orders  for  this  camera  have 
^  increased  greatly.  It  appeals  to  both  the  amateur  and 
skilled  photographer,  and  Is  worthy  of  examination  by  all  who 
care  for  this  most  Interesting  art.  Among  its  advantages  are: 
It  has  a  double  sliding  front.  Convertible  Lens. 
Hack  and  Pinion.  It  has  double  Swing-back. 

The  back  Is  quickly  reversible.  Knroiia  Shatter. 
Time,  Bulb,  and  Instantaneous  Exposure. 

QUNDLACH  OPTICAL  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

“NOT  IN  THE  TRI'ST.” 


CLOVER  LEAF  ROUTE 

Toledo,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  R.R. 

PUR  THE  QENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

.  St.  Louis,  nay  17*31 

Rates  very  much  reduced.  You  can  stop  over  at 
Niagara  Falls  en  route.  For  information,  time  tables, 
etc.,  write 

A.  W.  ECCLESTONE,  E.P.A.  or  C.  C.  JENKINQS,  Q.P.A. 
3S3  Broadway,  New  York.  Toledo,  O. 


Nova  5cotia  Tours. 


General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch 
in  the  U.  S  A. 

RAILROAD  RATES,  1900. 

[TTic  Aivemblu  will  meet  at  the  Wtuhington  and  Compton 
Ave.  Church,  St.  Louie,  Mo.,  Thuredau,  May  17,  11  A.M.'] 


The  Railroads  In  the  following  named  Organizations 
have  kindly  granted  reduced  rates  to  all  persons  in  at¬ 
tendance  upon  the  One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  General 
Assembly.  The  conditions  of  the  grants  and  the  names 
of  the  Urganizations  are  as  follows. 

l.-NEW  ENGLAND  PASSENGER  ASSOCIATION. 

To  all  arsons  in  attendance  a  reduced  rate  of  one  and 
one-third  fares  on  the  Certi/icatc  Plan.  Certificates  wlR 
be  valid  gnino  from  Monday,  May  14  to  Saturday,  May 
19,  and  returnino  tor  three  days  after  adjournment.  Sm 
Dirertiom  Nos.  15  and  16,  p.  4. 

II.— TRUNK  LINE  ASSOCIATION. 

East  of  Buffalo,  Salamanea,  Pitt^mrah  and  Wheeling; 

iresf  of  New  England ;  and  North  of  the  Potomac  River 

To  all  persons  in  attendance  a  reduced  rate  of  one  and 
one-thlrJ  fares  on  the  Certificate  P inn.  Certificates  will 
be  valid  going  on  and  from  Monday,  May  14,  to  Saturday, 
May  19  and  returning  for  three  days  after  adjournment. 
See  Directiona  Nos.  15  and  16,  p.  4. 

III. -CBNTRAL  PASSENGER  ASSOCIATION. 
West  ^  Buffalo.  Salamanca,  PltMmnh  and  Wheeling;  Ecufi 

of  Chicago.  Peoria,  Burlington,  Keokuk,  St.  Louie  and 

Cairo;  and  North  of  the  Ohio  River,  including  Michigan. 

A  roundArijo  ticket  rate  of  one  fare  pins  $8.(K)  from 
points  beyond  a  distance  of  800  miles  from  St.  Lonis, 
and  from  points  within  that  radius  one  and  one-third 
fare  for  the  round  trip.  Tickets  lo  be  purchased  on  May 
15  and  16, 81  and  83,  and  to  be  limited  for  return  not  later 
than  Jnne  1, 1900.  See  Direction  No.  A  P-  4. 

IV. -SOUTHERN  PASSENGER  ASSOCIATION. 
South  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  Rivers,  and  eaet  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River,  except  Virginia. 

A  round-trip  ticket  rate  of  one  first-class  fare  pins  $3.00. 
Tickets  to  be  sold  May  15, 16  and  17,with  final  limit  of 
return  to  June  8,  1900,  inclusive.  See  Direction  No.  8,  p.  4. 

VIROINIA.  ■ 

From  points  within  the  State  of  Vireinia,  a  rate  of 
one  and  one-third  fares  on  the  Certificate  Plan,  good  going 
May  16, 16  and  17,  and  final  limit  of  return  Jane  3, 1900. 
Sec  Directions  Nos.  15  and  16,  p.  4. 

Y _ WESTERN  PASSENGER  ASSOCIATION. 

I.  EASTERN  COMMITTEE. 

West  of  Chicago,  Peoria  and  St.  Louis,  and  East  of  the 
Missouri  River. 

A  round-trip  ticket  rate  of  one  fare  pins  $3  00,  except  that 
from  points  from  which  the  local  one-way  rate  to  St. 
Lonis  is  $6.00  or  less,  a  rate  of  one  and  one-third  fares 
will  be  charged.  Tickets  to  be  sold  from  points  in 
Illinois,  Iowa  and  Missonri,  on  May  15,  16,  l7  and  88 ; 
from  points  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas, 
May  14, 15. 16  and  81  Tickets  to  be  limited  to  return  not 
later  than  June  3,  1900.  Going  trip  to  commence  at  date 
of  sale.  See  Direction  No.  8,  p.  4. 

*.  TRANS-MISSOURI  COMMITTEE. 

West  of  the  Missouri  River,  including  Nebraska,  Kansas. 

Indian  Territory,  Oklahoma,  Coloraan,  Wyoming,  parts  of 

the  Dakotas  and  Vtcih,  but  not  west  of  Ogden. 

A  round-trip  ticket  rate  of  one  fare  pins  $8  00  Tickets 
to  be  sold  in  Nebraska.  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Indian 
Territory  on  May  15, 16. 17  and  88,  and  from  Utah  and 
Colorado  on  May  14  and  15.  Tickets  to  be  limited  to 
return  June  2,  1900.  Going  trip  to  commence  date  of 
sale.  See  Direction  No.  8,  p.  4. 

VI.— TRANS-CONTINENTAL  PASSENGER  ASSO¬ 
CIATION. 

No  reduced  rates  have  been  given  in  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington,  Oregon,  Nevada,  California,  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico.  Ruling  Elders  living  west  of  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  Trans-Missonrl  Committee  of  the  Western 
Passenger  Association  isre  above),  should  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  round-trip  excursion  rates  to  St.  Louis. 
Ministers  can  secure  one-half  rates  on'  application  to  the 
R.R.  Agents. 

If  any  further  information  i<  desired,  please  inquire 
of  your  Railroad  Agent,  or  address  the 

Rev.  W.  H.  ROBERTS,  D.D., 

1310  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Of  Interest  to  Every  Presbyterian 


“  A  Popular  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America  ’ 


Personal^  conducted  seventh  season.  July  and 
August.  Delightfnl  parties  of  pleasant  people,  with 
whom  von  will  qiileklv  feel  the  “comradeship”  ravel 
Will  visit  the  scenes  of 

Longfellow’s  Evangeline. 

The  Itineraries  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  avoid  rush  and 
hnrry,  and  provide  rest  for  tirM  brain  workers.  Ad- 
dress,  with  8c.  stamp. 

Associate  Editor  of  EDUCATION, 

so  Bromfleld  Street,  Beaton,  Mezz. 


BY  J.LCOB  BARKIS  PATTOX,  A.  M.,  PH.  D. 

Indorsed  by  the  clergy  everywhere.  Well  bound 
in  cloth,  gilt  top.  Price,  $3.51*.  Sent 
C.  O.  D.,  charges  prepaid. 

Sold  only  direct  from  Publishers 

R.  S.  MIGHILL  &  COMPANY 


'[  iniirkd  ••ith 

30REEYES 


.  .  .  PUBLISHERS .  .  . 

13th  St.  and  5th  Ave.,  New  York 


Patriotic  Songs 

FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME 

Price,  postpaid,  60  cts. 

One  hundred  and  niDety.eight  pages  of  music 
>rinted  on  good  paper  and  boond  in  boards ;  cloth 
>ack.  Size  octavo.  .. 

A  collection  of  patriotic  songs  arranged  as  follows  : — 


Our  Country.  21  songs 

Our  Flag.  13  mugs 

Our  Navy.  4  songs 

Our  Heroes.  (Memorial  Day)  8  songs 

Our  Homes.  5  songs 

Hymns  of  Patriotism.  17  songs 

National  Days.  7  songs 

illscellaneous.  7  songs 


The  unique  arrangement  of  voice  parts  will  appeal 
to  public  school  teachers. 

Any  of  the  82  songs  included  in  this  book  may  be 
had  separately  in  the  Octavo  Edition. 

Descriptive  Circular  A,  containing  table  of  contents 
and  description,  mailed  free. 

MUSIC  REVIEW 

A  littls  Magazins  for  Maslciant,  26  Cts.  a  Year 
Send  8-Cent  Stamp  for  Sample  Copy 
Orders  Solicited  for  all  Musleal  Pubileatloms 


OLIVER  DITSON  CO. 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS 

OUYEE  DIT80H  OOKFAHY  .  .  B08T0I 

0HA8.  H.  DIT80H  &  OOMPAIY  .  HEW  TOBE 
J.  E.  DITSOH  &  OOKFAHY  ,  FHILAPBLFHU 


MICHIGAN.  - 

Lansino  Presbytery  met  at  Marahall,  April 
10  and  11,  with  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  William 
H.  Hoffman  of  Oonoord.  Thirteen  of  oaL 
twenty  ohnrches  were  represented  by  ah  elder, 
a  rather  onnsnal  nomber.  The  Rev.  Joseph 
Hamilton  was  received  from  the  Parkenborg 
Presbytery,  and  waa  installed  pastor  of '  the 
ohnroh  at  Marshall.  The  Rev.  Donald  Mor¬ 
rison  was  received  from  the  Preabytery  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  O.  Bemies 
from  the  Preabytery  of  Red  Stone.  A  letter 
of  transfer  to  the  Presbytery  of  Flint  was  given 
to  the  Rev.  Lewie  C.  McBride.  Minister 
Joseph  Swindt  of  Pewamo  and  Elder  L.  W. 
Mills  of  Mason  were  choeen  Commiaaioners 
to  Assembly.  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet 
at  Jackson  on  the  third  Tneeday  in  September. 

0.  P.  Quick,  8.  C.  . 


SACRED  SONGS 

[\n  L  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 
1  ivre  Prayer  meetings 

By  the  Popular  Authors  of 

Sacred  Songs  No.  1 

of  which  over  735,000  have  been  sold.  $25  per  100 
Sample  copy  mailed  on  receipt  of  80  centa 
TBE  BIBLOW  A  HAI8  CO„  Hew  York  aad  Chleafo 


CHURCH  ORGANS 


of  small  cost  economically 
and  ingeniously  devised  for 

VILLAGE  CHURCHES. 


ORGANS  of  all  sizes.  Latsst  iMprovsmtnts. 

BOSTON-NEW  YORK 
PHIL»A*CHICAGO 

Main  Off'ce  and  Works,  Kendal  Green,  Mass. 


Hastings  Co., 


2  0,000 


Lighted  by  the  Fziok  System  of  Befleetove  with 
electric,  gae,  Welsbach,  aeetylene  aikd  oU. 
Uoensed  to  mairafbetare  eleetrle  and  eoutM- 
nation  gas  and  electric  Bztnrce 
Send  dimensions  for  estimate. 

I.  P.  FRINK. 


mi 


1 


'THE  EVANGELIST 


H>7  10,  UOO 


loteroatiooal 

Cheques 

Letters  of  Credit 


BROWN  BROTHERS  ft  CO.. 

Nmt  Ywk.  Phlladaiphlii.  Bod 


2  A  V  C  A  D  O  Oor  CuAtomers 

9  Y  E  1%  O  Have  Tested. . . 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

Uat  o(  Hortfacas  laaaed  monthlj.  Will  moll  to  any  oddr«M 
KI^USWOR'TH  &  JONB8. 

Jcdin  Hancock  Bldg.,  BOSTOH.  Chamber  of  Oommeroe,CHica«o. 
'  Home  oAce  eatabliahed  187L.  Iowa  Falla,  Iowa. 


J.  McK.  THOHFBON.  .  8.  THOMPSOM. 

THOMPSON  BROS. 

We  glTO  iQeclal  attention  to  the  management  of 

Minneapolis  Property 

Im  ■■■  reaUmta,  aiming  to  make  the  property  prodnce  the 
higheat  Inconte  with  the  leaat  poealble  oxpenae  nnnl  It  can  be 
mH.  PIfIncn  yenn*  eaveiienee  with  the  higheoteneeean  In 
tBkMitnanalao.  If  yon  are  not  entirely  aatiafled  with  the  man- 
gntmenr  of  your  ptouatty  write  oa.  If ONBT  LOANBD  at  6 
w  cent,  on  Baleeted  nratlfortgagea  mnneapoUa  Improved  Real 
■tatanf  a)noroent.aetnaloBahTaliia.  Beferenoaa  tomlahed. 
tm  SnakofOamaMMa.  lOimKAPOIiIB.  KUm. 


One  Night 
to  Denver 


CHICAGO 

&  NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


'THE  COLORADO  SPECIAL, 
leaves  Chicago  at  lo  every  morn¬ 
ing,  via  Chicago- Union  Pacific  & 
North-  Western  Line,  arriving  Den¬ 
ver  1.20  next  afternoon  and  Colorado 
Springs  and  Manitou  same  evening. 
No  change  of  cars;  all  meals  in  din¬ 
ing  cars.  A nother  fast  train  at  10.30 
p.  m.  daily.  New  book,  Colorado — 
Illustrated,  mailed  on  receipt  of  four 
cents  postage.  Call  on  any  agent  or  at 

491  Sroorfiras.  -  Nam  York  43S  Vino  8i.,  •  C/no/snat/ 
601  Ckm*t8t.,Fkiladolphia  507  SmitkfIdSt.,  Httoburg 
968  Wooklrngtoo  8t.t  Bootoft  294  SuporiorBt,,  Clooo/and 
901  Haio  8t.,  •  Buffalo  17  Camouo-Uartiuo,  Ootroit 
'212  Clark  8t.t  •  Ckloago  2Kiog8t.,£aot, Toronto, Ont. 


w? 


rESTERN  MORTOAOES 

was  foreclosed  properties  bought 
or  cBsh. 

CHA5.  E.  Q1B50N, 

street,  Boston,  Mass. 


1 


ORE  E,«?[)il5MC-ij|0Hf!S0[i)EYcWATER 


MAP  OF  OUR 
NEW  POSSESSIONS 

A(document  of  unueual  value  is  the  "  Bound" 
the  World  ”  folder  just  issued  by  the  New  York 
Central  Lines,  including  a  map  of  the  Unitedi' 
States,  Alaska  and  our  islands  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans. 


A  copy  will  be  cent  frre,  poet-paid,  un  receipt  of  three  oenta. 
In  etainps,  by  OeorgH  B.  Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Grand  Central  Station,  Kew  York. 


...THE  ECLIPSE... 

To  view  the  total  eclipse  of  the  Sun,  May  28,  a 
personally-conducted  party  of  tourists  will  leave- 
Boston,  May  23,  New  York,  May  24,  visiting 
Washington,  Norfolk,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Va  and  Southern  Pines,  N.  C.,  the  last 
named  being  exactly  on  the  line  totality.  10< 
days,  $65  from  Boston  {f60  from  New  York),  for 
all  expenses.  Cultured  company  and  a  pleasant 
time. 

Address  Rcv.  F.  H.  PALMER 
50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass^ 


4U  rUHc  street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Fradmck  A.  Booth 

dARB  OP  PROPERTY,  OOLLBCTINa  RENTS 


Bnamelted  Steel 

Cooking  Utensils 

durable,  guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  free  from 
poiaonons  oorapositioD,  and  perfectly  safe  for  use. 

LEWIS  Sl  conger 

180  AND  132  W£ST  42D  St.,  N.  Y. 


Deste  and 
Office  Furniture 

Great  Variety  at 
Style  and  Pride 

T.  G.  SEllEW 

lllPaMoaSC.,  New  York 


Summer  in  the  Mountains 

of  Sallivan,  Ulster,  and  Delaware  Oonnties  N.  Y.,  on 
the  main  Una  and  braochea  of  the  New  York,  Ontarto 
and  Wastarn  RaHway.  If  you  are  aevklng  a  SUMMER 
HOME  nr  your  tamuy  In  a  region  or 

......  Abwfate  Heidth  at  Moderate  Gist...... 

kmo  taet  above  the  aea.  with  Pore  Air,  Pure  Water,  Pure 
Milk,  aend  7  oenta  far  poetage  to  the  undersigned,  or  call 
aiMl.uM  trea  at  ollDea  below  the  Superbly  Illustrated 
BorfT^  SUMMER  HMIE8,”  of  IW  pegee.  It  givee  Uat 
of  Hotele.  Fhrm  and  Boarding  Houeea,  with  tbair  loca¬ 
tion,  rates  of  hoiid,  facUiUea,  attraotlona,  Ac.  On  May 
EKh  and  Stth  Excuraion  tickets  at  reducM  rates  will  be 


O  A  n  ¥  O  A  XT  ¥\  I-I  C  Paris,  the  most  beau^ 

PAKlo  AINU  1  lie  tiful  city  in  the  world, 

_  presents  this  year  the 

1^  ¥^  O  1  ^1'  ¥  most  magnificent  Expo^ 

./m.  a  V-F  ¥  M  M  V.F  1  V  sition  of  the  marvels  of 
'  the  Nineteenth  and  a 

II  I  II^TrUAT'PU  ^  Twentieth 

Y  Ld  vJ  A  1.  Century  ever  known,  MiU 

lions  of  people  will  journey 
thousands  of  miles  at  vast  expense  to  see  the  iVlatchless  Wonders 
of  the  Fair.  Millions  more  can  secure,  at  trifling  expense,, 
beautiful 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

REPRODUCTIONS 

taken  by  a  corps  of  special  artists,  portraying  all  that  ist, 
worth  seeing. 

This  Beautiful  Art  Series  will  be  published  weekly,  begin-. 
ning  June  2d,  in  twenty  consecutive  numbers  of  sixteen  views 
each.  The  whole  will  constitute  a  large  and  beautiful  volume 

of  320  Magnificent  Art  Reproductions,  size  9x12  inches. 

Our  Terms — Write  plainly  your  name  and  address,  and 
mail  the  same  to  us  with  Ten  cents,  each  week,  and  your  name 
will  be  entered  upon  our  books  and  the  parts  will  be  mailed  to  you 
frromptly,  as  soon  as  published. 

Send  in  your  orders  at  once  in  order  to  insure  prompt  delivery,^ 
The  parts  are  numbered  consecutively  from  i  to  20. 

Indicate  each  week  the  number  desired. 

Back  numbers  can  always  be  secured. 

SAMPLES  OF  THESE  PARTS  HAY  BE  SEEN  AT  THE  OFFICE  OF  THIS  PAPER 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO, 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE 


ntes  wiU  be 


urniM  Thniidax.  Slat. 

IM,  m.  STL  Bromlwmr. 


^  :  4^an  St.,  sao  raltou  St, »  Broiid. 

Why,  SOI  JNh&haiuiiB  JF*-,  Eagle  Office. 

Paimemrer  ratoa,  S  eenta  »  mile. 

X  C.  ANDERSON. 

OcBeihl  Baaenger  Agent,  SS  Benvar  St..  N.  Y. 


In  nddraaalng  ndTartiaera  pet ranlalhg  thia  hiiu  uaL 
•nr  raedara  will  ooafar  n  Savor  neon  the  eneUahora 
M  they  will  In  •'fry  ptMalM*  oea*  give  wedlt  hv 
ratoaieg;  to  TMK  KVAllondbST. 


